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Heroines are as likely to go unsung as heroes, 
and. of the brave Americans who have missed 
public recognition few can have deserved it 
more than the small band o young women 
who served as flight nurses in the Korean War. 
This novel tells of the heroism of all the medical 
services and how they have saved thousands 
of lives by their own daring sacrifices. 

Its story centers on Jill Saunders, of the 
United States Air Force, who flew on mercy 
missions into Korea to pick up loads of 
wounded men of all the United Nations forces. 
It was her job to nurse her patients in flight 
and to see that they reached hospitals in Japan 
in at least as good condition as when she had 
received them. 

This is such a challenge as Jill has never 
faced before. Away from the protection of her 
famous mother, she must learn maturity fast. 

Her lot is thrown with those of her medical 
technician, Bud Bender, an Iowa farm boy 
whose gentle humor belies his true heroic 
strength; with Captain Grace Galvin, a veteran 
of World \Var II who is Jill's room-mate; -with 
Tommy, who is in love and wants to get mar- 
ried; with a conniving newspaperwoman who 
would gladly undermine the flight nurses' work 
to benefit her own position; and with Jim, the 
handsome air-evacuation co-pilot who has so 
much to learn both about .his job and about 
that pretty young flight nurse named Jill 
Saunders. 
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Second Impression 



MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



FOR PAULA 



IN preparing this Flight Nurse story, I was fortunate 
in meeting and talking with a large number of military 
people whose stories you will read in this book. They may 
not recognize themselves, but there is a little of each of 
them somewhere in these pages. Geographically, they are 
spread halfway around the world. Spiritually, they are a 
closely knit group dedicated to their tasks of saving lives 
and alleviating pain. 

Major Janice Albert (NC) USAF, has been my guiding 
light because she flew Air Evac during the Korean conflict. 
It was she who guided my thoughts and pointed the way 
to others who could help me. 

My thanks to Colonel Dorothy Zeller, Chief of the Air 
Force Nurse Corps; to Captain Ruth Miedwig, Lt. Colonel 
Genevieve Thompson, Lt. Colonel Ethel Kovac and Major 
Lynne Christy in Tachikawa, Japan. At Scott Air Force Base, 
Lt. Colonel Alice Bakutis. 

I flew with many of the nurses including Lt. Colonel 
Margaret Bucko, Captain Pauline Bordias, Lt. Ora Long, 
Lt. Carol Burnett and Captain Loretta Thomas. I also re- 
member many of the Med Techs; Airman George Collins, 
Sergeant Fred Ellis, Sergeant Charles Waian, Sergeant 
James Fitzpatrick, Airman Robert Kneip, Sergeant Gerald 
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Davis, Sergeant Lyle Logdson, Sergeant McMurtry, Airman 
Dennis Taylor and many others. 

The Medical Service Corps officers in Tacliikawa and 
Korea were especially helpful. Major Reed, Captain Howell, 
Captain Ryan and Captain Blakely were extremely co- 
operative. Captain Richard H. Zizak introduced me to 
Colonel Bauer of the Army Medical Corps in Korea and 
briefed me on the medical problems and facilities in the 
Seoul area. Lt Colonel Joseph Collins, Commanding Officer 
of the famed 1453rd AMES at Hickam Air Force Base in 
Honolulu is an institution unto himself, having invented 
many devices for evacuating injured personnel by air. 

The Air Evac pilots on the teams were many, both Air 
Force and Navy, since Air Evac is a MATS command. 
Those who were extremely helpful in furnishing material 
were Lt. Colonel Hartnett, Major Cliff Cutforth, Captain 
Don Spencer, Captain Jim Lafferty, Captain Robert Con- 
noway and many others. 

I could not have managed the book if it had not been for 
Major James F. Sundennan and the Air Force Book Pro- 
gram. 

E. E. 
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Foreword 



IN both war and peace and down through. American 
history, the young American girl has come forth to stand 
beside her male counterpart. Any one of them might have 
been known as a "Jill Saunders." For she, like Florence 
Nightingale, or any of the many unknown young nurses 
who left the comforts and protection of their homes and 
families, carries on the noble traditions of the youth of 
America. 

"It is now my privilege to lift this lamp of hope and faith 
and courage to heights unknown." * Yesterday, the country- 
sides of New England; today, the skies of the world; to- 
morrow, the space of the universe. 

The Flight Nurses of Korea were there beside the fighting 
men of the free world, as were their mothers and grand- 
mothers before them on other battlefields, and as their 
daughters might well be tomorrow. 

Though fiction, this book Dawn Mission is another brief 
chapter in the story of the American girl. 

COLONEL DOROTHY N. ZELLER (NC) USAF 
Chief, Air Force Nurse Corps 

* Flight Nurse's Creed. 
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DAWN MISSION 

A FLIGHT NURSE IN KOREA 



I 



JLJlNG, ding, ding, and then silence. Jill Saunders, Air 
Force flight nurse, sat bolt upright on the hard, scratchy 
cot, blinked her eyes in the dimness and wondered where in 
the world she was. Automatically she plunged the palm of 
her hand down on the "off" button of her trusty alarm clock 
before it could break into a steady, shrill jingle, loud enough 
to wake the dead. Or to be specific, the dead tired. Then she 
waited, almost trancelike, for something familiar to come 
into focus. 

The yellow night light down the hall only partly illumi- 
nated the room. Overhead, black shadows of steel beams 
hung on the metal ceiling like ghostly cobwebs. She shivered 
with cold and a f eeling of urgency as she tried to place her- 
self in time and space. Surely she must hurry; but to where? 
And why? Must she catch the plane out of Washington, D. C. 
or Fairfield, California? No, of course not. She was some- 
where else. Hawaii? Wake Island? Could it be Japan? Yes 
. . . yes . . . now she remembered. She had stepped into 
a time machine and flown halfway around the globe, not 
thinking too much about it because this was her job. And 
then, suddenly, she'd found herself in another world. A 



mysterious place where she couldn't read the street signs or 
understand a single word of the language. 

The young nurse stretched her arms high and flexed her 
toes under the GI blankets. Those two nights at Tachikawa 
Air Force Base near Tokyo had been heaven. There were 
real beds with soft sheets, and plenty of heat in the rooms. 
At dinner there were real tablecloths and shiny silverware. 
What a difference between "Tachi" and Ashiya Air Force 
Base on Kyushu in southern Japan! 

She stretched again. Her shoulders still ached from sleep- 
ing in cramped, curled-up positions on the planes coming 
over. "Enough sleep" was something she only vaguely re- 
membered from the days before the Korean conflict began. 
BC Before Casualities began pouring into Walter Reed 
Army Hospital where she was on duty. Yes, she had wanted 
to be on the other end of the line, and now she was. 

The luminous hands of the clock told her it was one in the 
morning. The funny sinking feeling in the pit of her stomach 
reminded her that she must be ready in a half -hour for a 
three-o'clock take-off. 

She swallowed hard. This was it! This was real! Today she 
would fly into Korea for the first time, pick up a planeload of 
battle casualties, and bring them back to Itazuke. From 
there other planes would carry her patients to Tokyo or 
Osaka for further treatment or surgery. Her sleeping room- 
mate, Captain Grace Galvin, had been on such a flight the 
night before, and now Jill longed to awaken her. A word 
of encouragement from the experienced World War II flight 
nurse would take away that feeling of being alone and un- 
sure. Of all the people Jill had met during the past week in 
Japan, Captain Galvin seemed to be the only one who 
wasn't suspicious of Jill's motives in wanting to serve during 
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the conflict. She winced as she remembered the cutting re- 
marks she had overhead. "I can't figure out why Jill came 
over here. Golly, if Senator Margaret Saunders was my 
mother and if I had all that political drag in Washington, 
you wouldn't catch me in this Godforsaken place/' Or, "I 
wonder which finishing school is training nurses these 
days. . . /' 

She guessed it was natural for some people not to under- 
stand. Truthfully, there were times she couldn't figure it out 
herself. She was terribly proud of her mother, but, at the 
same time, she wanted to stand on her own two feet. She 
wanted to be completely independent, even when it meant 
shedding that warm, protective cloak of importance she'd 
worn all her life. 

It was a wonderful comfort to find a friend who knew in- 
stinctively that flight nursing was something Jill simply had 
to do. It was a calling hard to explain to those who hadn't 
heard it deep in their hearts. 

Now she realized this was the moment when she needed 
her trusted friend's counsel. "Promise to wake me," the older 
woman had said. "I may not be able to get my mouth open, 
but at least I can wave good-by." 

Jill reached over to tap her friend's shoulder. She heard 
the heavy, rhythmic breathing and saw in the dim light that 
Captain Galvin had been too tired from the flight to bother 
covering her graying hair with the pink net she usually wore. 
No, I won't waken her, Jill decided. It would be childish 
and inconsiderate. 

With teeth chattering in the autumn-night chill, Jill tip- 
toed to the chair over which she had draped her flight suit. 
Would she ever get used to sleeping in cotton underwear 
in order to dress speedily in the earlv hours? She had a f eel- 



Ing It wouldn't be long before she switched to wooly GI 
longjohns. Judging from the damp coldness of late Septem- 
ber, the winter of 1950 promised to be a severe one. 

She smiled to herself as she contrasted her present appear- 
ance in the baggy underwear, and the society picture of her 
wearing a white satin ballgown at a first night at the Na- 
tional Theater. She had worn the precious mink stole her 
mother had given her for Christmas. Was that only a year 
ago? 

Now she traveled light. Uniforms only; slacks, shirts, 
skirts, Eisenhower jacket, because her orders read "tem- 
porary duty," for six months. Rumor had It the conflict 
would be over much sooner. 

Her flight suit was even less glamorous than the undies, 
but it was comfortable and warm and that was what 
counted. Tailored jackets and pressed slacks worn by girls 
flying in the States were not practical for the drafty, cargo- 
laden C-^/'s or C-54 ? s, nor were the polished uniform shoes 
fitted for Korea's mud and dust-filled airfields. Already, JilFs 
toes were numb from the cold and she gratefully slid them 
into her fleece-lined boots. ^ 

Ready now? She paused a moment and mentally checked 
the medical supplies she had gathered the night before. "Be 
prepared for any emergency" was the most important rule 
of flight nursing. Today of all days I mustn't forget anything, 
she told herself as she picked up her jacket and pocketbook 
and headed for the community washroom. She was brushing 
her hair vigorously, feeling the pleasant tingle of her scalp 
waking up, when she heard heavy footsteps behind her and 
then, "Hi, there. How you doin?" 

It was Lorraine Thomas, Tommy for short, whom she'd 
met at dinner the night before. She too was dressed for a 
flight into Korea, judging by the boots and heavy clothing. 
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"Kind of cold this morning, isn't it?" Jill hoped to put the 
blame of her nervous shakes on the weather. 

Tommy, hastily spreading tooth paste on her brush, 
glanced out of the corner of her eye, frowned, and handed 
Jill a Dramamine tablet. "Required medication for green- 
horns like you/' Then matter-of-factly began scrubbing her 
teeth. "No offense intended/' she mumbled through the 
foam. "We all have the 'willies'; especially at first/' 

Jill felt her face burn with chagrin. Her stomach did feel 
funny, and she hadn't even gotten off the ground. What 
would it be like in turbulence with a load of sick patients? 
"Thanks," she managed to say as she swallowed the hard 
yellow pill. "I guess it's my attitude, not the altitude, that 
might bother me." 

In a moment or two she felt better. Other muffled sounds 
in the barracks told her that she and Tommy were not the 
only nurses getting ready to fly that morning. "I like your 
lipstick," Tommy said, her blue eyes watching Jill in the 
mirror. 

"Here, try some." Jill was pleased at Tommy's friendliness. 
Handing the case to her blond friend, Jill asked, "Have you 
been out here long?" 

"Long enough." Tommy rubbed her lips together and ad- 
mired the clear red color. "Another girl and I were on a ship 
ready to go home. We'd had our tour with the Eight Hundred 
and First in the Philippines, everything was all set, then 
Whammo! The commies moved in from the north. There 
weren't enough nurses in this theater, so. . . ." 

Jill noticed the dark circles of fatigue under Tommy's 
eyes. Her skin was very pale. "I guess the schedules are 
pretty rough now." 

"When you get back from a flight your name goes to the 
bottom of the list, but these days it moves up again mighty 
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fast" She looked closely at Jill's make-up kit. "What's 
that?" 

"A new make-up base with something-or-other from the 
Queen Bee in it." She held it up. "'Definitely Desirable/ 
the label says. Try some?" 

Tommy eagerly dabbed a bit on her forehead, nose, 
cheeks and chin and smoothed it around. "We're so far away 
from beauty shops we forget how to put ourselves together. 
Fm even afraid to wash my hair, for fear of having to fly 
with it still wet and rolled up in pins/' 

"I don't suppose the casualties notice such things," Jill 
remarked. 

"Don't you believe it!" Tommy explained seriously. "Lip- 
stick and real female-type perfume are big morale boosters. 
Tve actually seen men regain consciousness just to give a 
wolf whistle. If they're really badly off, the sound of an 
American woman's voice does wonders." She surveyed her 
image in the mirror. "Now, lets see if I am "Definitely De- 
sirable.' Hmmmmm, well, it's an improvement anyway." 

"You look lovely." 

"Thanks. Likewise, I'm sure." 

Both nurses giggled as they caught sight of the effect in 
the wiggly mirror. From the neck up, they were most def- 
initely female. Otherwise . . . who could tell? "What I like 
best about this season's creations are the casual lines about 
the hips/ ? Jill offered. 

"The what? You mean the knees." 

"Yes," Jill stifled a snicker. "The drop-seat look will 
sweep the country." 

"And the boots?" Tommy wondered. 

"Feet are definitely IN this year. The bigger, the better. 
Focal point of your most cherished costumes will be boots 
. . . boots . . , boots. . . ." 
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Both girls laughed at their own antics. Jill felt much bet- 
ter already because of Tommy's warm friendliness. Time was 
creeping up, however. In a few moments she must hurry to 
the airfield. "What's it like in Korea?" she asked. 

"Depends." Tommy pursed her lips thoughtfully. "Where 
you go, what kind of patients you pick up, how good the 
aeromedical technician is. Remember, there's no doctor up 
there with you so you are completely on your own. What 
you say goes! 9 She looked at Jill seriously. "It depends too on 
the military situation. Whenever there's a big offensive, well, 
watch out. Right now I'm flying to Seoul every day. You 
probably will be too." 

"Still a big shortage of nurses?" 

"Tommy nodded. "Mmmmm. There's a shortage of every- 
thing . . . everything that is, but patients." 

"I see you have a Bible in your shoulder bag," Jiffs eyes 
were serious as she realized the implication. 

"Youll see a lot of these where you're going. There are no 
atheists in the foxholes or up there flying, either."" 

They were both silent for a moment. "Are you afraid?" 
Tommy asked suddenly. 

"No." Jill crossed hqr fingers and prayed silently that she 
would conquer any fear that might threaten her abilities. 
For the first time since her arrival in Japan she had a feeling 
of belonging to the group, a feeling that she would be ac- 
cepted because she was here to do the same job as everyone 
else. A sensation of warmth swept over her in spite of the 
cold air and harsh unhomey atmosphere of the barracks. 

The sound of boots stomping down the hall heralded the 
arrival of another early riser. "Who the dickens is that?" 
Tommy wondered aloud as a tall, lanky girl wearing a dirty 
black turtle-neck sweater and baggy slacks breezed in. 
Wordlessly the newcomer bent over the washbasin and began 
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sloshing cold water In lier face. She was obviously not an- 
other nurse . . . Jill's heart thudded with recognition. The 
shoulder-length blond hair, the severely cut bangs. I must 
get out of here! she thought in panic. I must leave before 
she has a chance to dry her face and look up. 

It was too late. 

"Oh no, it can't be! Not Jill Sounders" The girl drying her 
face shrieked with surprise. "I must be having a fit of battle 
fatigue. Could it be that Senator Saunders, Magnificent 
Matriarch of Capitol Hill has sent her own flesh and blood 
to the fray?" Waving her arms about dramatically, she made 
a deep curtsy, then threw her head back and laughed. "What 
that woman won't do to get votes/* 

Anger and hurt swept through Jill as she fought to re- 
main calm. "Hello, Goby. I'd heard you were here covering 
the war for American News under the by-line *GG' for Golden 
Girl." 

"Oh you are so right. Tin really at the front these days, 
writing truth firsthand. Did you see my column yesterday? 
Didn't it tear your heart out?" 

"I'm afraid I haven't had time to keep up with the news, 
what with briefings and getting settled. . . ." 

"Shame on you," GG scolded. "But isn't that just like the 
Washington brass? Give them a little realism and they 
cringe." She put her hand to her forehead and rolled her 
eyeballs back. "Oh, what I went through to get those stories. 
But I'll continue my work in the foxholes, suffering privations 
along with our boys." She jerked a brush through her 
blond hair. "It's not a pretty war you know." She eyed 
Tommy's small array of toiletries. "Too bad I don't have room 
for such niceties, but by the time I've packed my photo 
-equipment and carried my typewriter, I've had it," 

She swung around, blocking Tommy's attempted exit. 
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"We really feel honored having Jill in our midst, don't we, 
Tommy? And we promise to treat her in a manner befitting 
a distinguished personage." She whirled and stomped 
down the hall. 

In the silence that followed GG's departure, Jill al- 
ternately fought back tears of resentment and sought for 
words that might negate the unpleasant scene. Finally she 
ventured, "GG's quite a person." 

"That female ham is a three-letter word meaning Sow/* 
Tommy's tone was chilly, her manner brusque. "My advice 
is to stay out of her way. That is," she added meaningfully, 
"unless you want your name in the papers all the time." 

Jill wished desperately to explain that neither she nor 
her mother wanted publicity about her flight nursing. True, 
her mother violently opposed Jill's choice of a career, par- 
ticularly when it took her to the battle zones, but the feel- 
ing was based on protectiveness, not snobbery or lack of 
patriotism. If GG ever got hold of that juicy mother- 
daughter difference of opinion, she'd build it into a full- 
fledged family feud. Worse still, such a story might put the 
Air Force Nurse Corps in a bad light. 

No, Jill decided, it would be best to remain silent on the 
subject. By proving herself a good flight nurse, the other 
things would be forgotten. "Well, I guess this is it," she said 
casually as she picked up her bag and slung it over her shoul- 
der. "Happy landings and all that." 

"Sure thing. Lots of luck." 

Jill, detouring by her room to pick up her Bible, de- 
termined now that she would put all personal problems out 
of her mind. She'd been too introspective that morning and 
the best cure for that was to concentrate on the tasks ahead. 

She went over in her mind the all-important rule of flight 
nursing she'd memorized at Gunter Air Force Base in Ala- 
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bama where she'd earned her precious silver wings. "Yon 
must be prepared to fly anywhere in war or peace and still 
smile." She was thankful for her flight training, remember- 
ing how many nurses were called into Air Evac duty who 
were not prepared. The United States had been caught in a 
surprise conflict when, on the 25th of June of that year, 1950, 
the armies of North Korea, a protege of the Soviet Union and 
of Communist China, invaded South Korea across the sSth 
parallel of latitude. The United Nations Security Council 
branded North Korea an aggressor, and on the 2yth of June 
President Truman ordered United States air-and-sea forces 
to assist the South Koreans in defending themselves. 

Fourteen United Nations members joined the United 
States in the fight to stop communist aggression. The "Police 
Action" turned into a bloody, hideous retreat for the UN 
forces as the communists pushed them down, and nearly 
into the sea at Pusan. 

The UN forces held at the Pusan beachhead through bat- 
tle after furious battle until the Reds were turned back. With 
the Eighth Army continuing the fight in Southern Korea, UN 
forces totaling 40,000, under the command of General 
Douglas MacArthur, made a water-borne invasion at 
Inchon. Last week Seoul, South Korea's capital city, had been 
liberated. Four days later the first transport aircraft ar- 
rived at the newly captured Kimpo airfield, bringing flight 
nurses and medical personnel of Jill's own Soist squadron. 
Nurses had set up a hospital tent to provide care for the 
wounded while they waited airlift to Japan. But by now all 
the medical holding stations were crowded to overflowing. 
The liberation of Seoul was horribly costly to the UN forces 
which fought house-to-house, routing the communists. 

Strategically, Jill knew the wounded must be moved so 
that the UN forces could concentrate wholly on fighting. A 
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wounded soldier who was cared for at once and put aboard 
an Air Evac was an example to each man left behind that 
human life was precious. 

Jill, however, was not as much concerned with military 
strategy as she was with the immediate task of saving lives 
and alleviating pain. The wounded must be gotten out of 
the battle zone as quickly as possible because time was all 
important. The casualties in her care must arrive in as good 
condition, or better, than when she'd received them aboard 
the aircraft. The responsibility was awesome, yet she vowed 
that with God's help she would prove worthy of it. 



II 



J ILL glanced at her watch and gasped. Where were her 
aeromedical technicians? They were supposed to meet her 
at the entrance at exactly 1:30. Her excitement rose as she 
squinted through the dimly lit doorway and saw no sign of 
airmen anxiously pacing back and forth. She'd been given 
the name of Bud Bender as the med tech most likely to fly 
with her that first time. He obviously hadn't arrived. 

But wait! Against the shadows she saw a tall, lean figure 
slightly bent over, as though sleeping on his feet. He was 
wedged in the corner of the doorway, a peaked cap resting 
on his long, bony nose. Unruly hair stuck out every which 
way beneath the shapeless cap. The flight suit, sagging at 
the waist and seat, hung limply like a scarecrow costume. 
It was ridiculous to ask, but she did. "Are you by any chance 
Airman Bender?" 

tt-xr 

Yup. 

Jill gulped and took a deep breath. "I am Lieutenant 
Saunders." 

"Pleased to meet you, ma'am/' He pushed the cap back 
and looked down at her. "Lieutenant." There was no trace of 
a smile on his thin lips. No friendliness, no warmth, no noth- 
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ing. He was obviously exhausted. She watched him blink, 
yawn and, once awakened, chew his gum vigorously. 

"Where is our other med tech?" 

"Ma'am?" 

"This flight is supposed to carry one flight nurse and two 
med techs." Her voice rose and trembled in spite of her 
efforts to remain calm and official. "At flight school I was 
taught . . ." Her words trailed off as she saw the answer in 
Bud's face. "You mean it will be just the two of us?" 

"Reckon so. Us and the flight crew." He shifted his weight 
to the other foot and in the dim light Jill saw him blush, 
"This will be my first flight with a female nurse." 

Oh no, she thought wretchedly. Hot tightness gripped her 
throat and she wondered if the Dramamine tablet was a cure 
for anger as well as for motion sickness. How miserably un- 
fair to be coupled with such a lackadaisical assistant on her 
very first mission. He doesn't seem to know or care about 
what he's doing here. Well, he may as well get a few things 
straight at the beginning. "I hope you realize the importance 
of our mission/' she heard herself sputter sternly. "It will 
take both of us, working hard together, to help those men 
who need us.'* 

"Yes, ma'am." Bud kicked the ground with his heavy boot. 
"It's right smart noisy over there. Always was though." 

Oh honestly, Bud! Honestly! She waited a moment for 
her anger to subside. "Well, we'd better hurry over and 
check our medical supplies together." 

Once inside the lighted building, Jill was able to get a 
closer look at her med tech. He was obviously younger than 
she by several years. Had she been too brusque? Impatient? 
After all, he was just a scared kid, untrained and under- 
fed. . . . 



"We got plenty of extra dressings/' he was saying. "And 
blankets. You can't Lave too many of those." 

Jill, visualizing chest-wound cases they might carry, de- 
cided they'd better take more oxygen kits. "What about lit- 
ter straps?" 

"Yup." He swung around and dragged out a disreputable- 
looking box packed with well-worn magazines, cartons 
of chewing gum, thermos jugs, hot cups and "burp bags" 
for those who might get airsick. Jill was a bit taken aback. In 
her efforts to be efficient she had completely forgotten these 
nonmedical, but important, supplies. 

"We'll be flying over water, so we'd better check our life 
rafts and Mae West life preservers." Jill remembered her 
rescue-and-survival course and how the nurses learned to 
jump into deep water, fully clothed. Then they'd slip out of 
their slacks and balloon them into water wings. They had to 
be good swimmers, not just for their own survival but for 
rescuing helpless patients who might be weighted down with 
casts. She smiled as she thought of how they'd taken turns 
boosting the pretend "patient" aboard an inflated raft. Now 
she was grateful for every bit of skill she'd acquired in res- 
cue work. 

She checked her medical chest once more. Dozens of tiny 
bottles filled with medications and pills fitted neatly into the 
compartmented seventy-two-pound metal suitcase. There 
were aspirin, amphogel, Dramamine, penicillin . . . and 
many more. She checked her gloves, scissors, syringes, for- 
ceps. Because she was responsible for pain-killing narcotics 
and because their improper use was always a potential dan- 
ger, she kept the suitcase locked when not in use. Her own 
lightweight kit, weighing eighteen pounds, she would keep 
with her as she made "rounds" in her air-borne hospital. 

"Reckon that about does it." Bud carefully unwrapped a 
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fresh stick of gum, rolled it up, and popped it into his mouth. 
"Guess 111 get me a glass of milk and a doughnut/' 

"Please hurry/' Jill cautioned. "We'll be boarding in a few 
minutes." She herself could not choke down a bite of food if 
her life depended on it. Her stomach was doing flip-flops in 
spite of the Dramamine pill and her efforts to remain calm 
and cool. 

As though her worries glowed like neon lights, she heard a 
voice behind her say, "Better have some coffee, anyway/* 

She whirled around and blushed as she recognized Cap- 
tain Ray Beerstecher whom her roommate had pointed out 
a few days before as being her probable "AC," Aircraft Com- 
mander. 

"I never allow hungry females aboard my plane. I take 
it you're Jill Saunders." 

She nodded foolishly. 

"Now, little lady, you put one foot in front of the other, 
like this." He steered her over to the counter where a huge 
coffee urn bubbled with fresh, hot brew. Beside it were 
stacks of clean paper cups still in cartons. A green waste- 
basket was filled with crumpled napkins and cups. He deftly 
turned the faucet and poured her coffee. "Capsule history of 
Air Evac. Hot coffee, cold lunches and greasy hamburgers." 

"Oh, please/' Jill laughed. "The grandeur of your hos- 
pitality overwhelms me." 

He was a big man with streaks of gray in his brown hair. 
His face was lined and his gray eyes were those of an ex- 
perienced pilot. Jill immediately felt confident that Cap- 
tain Ray had the skill, caution and judgment so necessary 
for Air Evac flying. 

"You may think the coffee is free but it's not." He grinned 
as he reached in his pocket and produced a bulgy billfold. 
"You have to admire my family." Flipping through the plas- 



tic-coated pictures, he introduced Maggie, his wife. "You'd 
never guess she was the mother of four little monsters/* 

"She's lovely," Jill said, noting the serene smile of the 
dark-haired woman. 

"She can cook too. And here's Karen. She's four . . . and 
Ray is three." He frowned in thought. "J oe 7 was s ^ ow l eam ~ 
ing to walk. He's two now. Maggie says he runs all over the 
neighborhood so I guess he's all right.' 7 He flipped to the last 
picture. "Janie was a six months old baby when I left. Now 
she's a whole year old." 

"YouTl be seeing them soon," Jill encouraged. "My 
m . . ." she stopped herself before she quoted her mother. 
"They say the war will be over by Christmas." 

The captain raised a skeptical eyebrow. "Little lady, I've 
seen a lot of war. I flew Air Evac during World War Two and 
I've been in this yo-yo fracas since the beginning. I'm not 
counting on getting home till I'm sitting in my own chair, 
scraping Pablum and lollipops off my uniform." He glanced 
at his watch. "Almost time to go. Where's Bud?" 

Jill glanced around anxiously. "He was going to get some 
milk and a doughnut. He knows what time we're to take 
off." Impatient anger swept over her again. "I'd be just as 
well off if he didn't go/' she blurted out. "If only I had ca- 
pable help this first time." 

"Hey, now just a minute, little lady." Captain Ray 
scowled and all but shook a scolding finger. "Bud may not 
have told you a few things about himself, but he's quite a 
guy. He knows as much about Air Evac as any med tech 
going. Why, he was flying three round trips a day from Japan 
to Korea during those early weeks. He was in and out of 
Pusan so many times he's probably lost count." 

Jill caught her breath in surprise. 

"Med techs like Bud go behind enemy lines paramedics 
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jump to rescue downed flyers. They go where women aren't 
allowed because America doesn't want its female nurses 
captured by the commies. If all the commendations and 
medals awarded to med techs and Navy hospital corpsmen 
were laid end to end, you wouldn't wonder about their ca- 
pabilities." Captain Ray crumpled his empty coffee cup and 
tossed it in the basket. "Don't worry about Bud Bender mak- 
ing his showtime. He's probably aboard already." 

Jill nodded wordlessly. What had she done? She'd judged 
Bud strictly on appearance without finding out anything 
about him. "I feel awful for being cross with him. I should 
have known better." 

Captain Ray smiled sympathetically. "Poor Bud. Every- 
body new chews him out for the way he looks. But, little 
lady, I imagine you've had comments about your tiny 
size and the schoolgirl look you wear on your face. You're 
not exactly the picture of the hard-working officer that I 
know you are." 

"Thanks," she said. "It is true I've had comments, and 
that's why I shouldn't have been so hasty." 

"Well, now, don't you fret," he soothed. "I have an idea 
you and Bud will make a great team. Now me, I've got a 
fresh young copilot to break in this trip, so I'd better 
sharpen up my stilettos. See you aboard." 

Jill allowed herself another half cup of coffee before she 
too headed for the aircraft. 

The field was alive with activity. Jill found it hard to be- 
lieve it was nearly three in the morning as she heard planes 
warming up engines and saw crewmen hurrying about their 
tasks. Fuel and crash trucks were manned and positioned 
around the airfield. There must have been at least twenty 
planes waiting to take off at five-minute intervals. The shad- 
owy darkness of the perimeter was broken only by the 



control-tower beacon sweeping round and round. She 
squinted hard to see an Air Evac plane being off-loaded with 
patients going into the waiting ambulances. It all seemed like 
mass confusion, yet each individual moved with purpose. 

The sharp, cold wind pricked her face like tiny steel knives 
as she staggered against its force. Up the line she recognized 
Tommy rushing to board her plane. Close behind was the tall 
figure of GG whose blond hair blew wildly below the flopping 
earmuffs of her Korean cap. Cameras swayed on long straps 
slung over her shoulder. There was a kind of fierce deter- 
mination in the way she carried her portable typewriter. 

Jill held her breath, wondering which plane GG would 
board. It was well known that correspondents hopped rides 
back and forth to the war zone, using whatever space was 
available. Air Evac planes would be no exception. 

She breathed a sigh of relief as she saw GG climb aboard 
Tommy's plane. Although she was sympathetic toward 
Tommy, she was awfully glad to miss GG's company this 
trip. She knew if she ever crossed that correspondent, any- 
thing could happen. GG was out for news, the more sensa- 
tional the better, and the whole truth was not the Golden 
Girl's forte. 

As Captain Ray predicted, Bud was already on board and 
had seen to it that their supplies were loaded. Jill had one 
very important item she wanted to get off her mind. "Bud, 
I'd like to apologize for being cross and bossy with you." 

"Well, I reckon that's an officer's privilege/* he drawled, 
paying only token attention to her. 

*I really mean it/' She put her hand on his arm. 

For the first time a faint smile flickered across his face. He 
quickly rubbed it off with his long, thin hand. "Mighty 
ladylike of you to say that." 

Now that the air was cleared between them, Jill noticed 
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her surroundings. The plane was filled with mail, but she 
knew it could have been anything; blood plasma, whole 
blood, antibiotics and medical supplies for the field hospitals 
all tools for preserving life; or ammunition, gasoline, air- 
plane parts, jeeps, rifles and other tools for waging war. The 
plane might have carried personnel returning or reporting 
to the fighting zone or it might have been bringing per- 
ishable food to the hungry GI's already there. 

Because of the plane's many uses, there was no red cross 
painted on the tail to indicate its mercy mission and there 
were no arms with which to fight enemy air attacks. One im- 
portant consolation, Jill knew, was the U. S. superiority on 
the sea and in the air. If Captain Ray flew at a low altitude, 
communist fighters probably would not bother them, al- 
though there was always danger of small-arms fire from the 
ground. 

Now the cold night wind was shut out as Bud locked the 
plane's opening. Jill snuggled down inside her flight jacket, 
checked her seat belt, and reminded Bud to fasten his. Then 
she settled back for a few moments of tense waiting while 
Captain Ray ran through his checkoff list to test the func- 
tion of each vital mechanism in his plane. Even the most ex- 
perienced pilots, with a professional approach to their 
duties, will not depend on memory, but will make religious 
use of the check list for every flight. 

At last she heard the first engine sputter, then catch. On 
the other wing the engine turned, whirred and sputtered. 
There was the mighty roar of both engines accelerating. 
Through the window Jill saw several other planes already on 
their way out the long taxi strip. A light rain began to fall 
and the cabin, stripped down for cargo, was noisy and drafty. 

The plane began to waddle forward, down to the end of 
the runway where Captain Ray would make yet another 
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check on his aircraft and receive final instructions from the 
tower. As the noise and vibration increased, Jill watched 
Bud's Adam's apple bob up and down, his jaw moving a mile 
a minute as he chewed his gum. "Sure hope the old gooney 
bird feels like flying today/' he hollered. 

With a deafening roar the plane sped down the runway, 
straining . . . urging . . . faster . . . faster. Through the 
windows Jill saw lights flashing by bright ones, colored 
ones until they became a blurred streak in the night. Then 
suddenly Captain Ray seemed to pull the plane back on its 
haunches like a great steed, before it lunged forward and 
upward into the air. JilTs heart pounded with excitement 
as she felt the thrill of leaving the ground to soar higher 
and higher in the sky. 

Once they reached altitude, the engines quieted to a 
steady drone. On the wings, Jill saw flashes of static elec- 
tricity St. Elmo's fire dancing brightly in the dark night. 
The streaks were harmless, but she was glad the return trip 
would be in daylight so they would not alarm her patients. 

She began to feel a bit warmer now, and knew she should 
try to get a few winks of sleep. Still, her mind would not 
let her relax. It was hard to believe she was really here, far 
away from the sheltered life of home where she was loved 
and treated as an important person. She was far from the 
chief nurse to whom she could refer difficult decisions and 
from the doctors who wrote up orders for her to follow. 
How would she stack up as an independent person, as a 
woman, and as a nurse? 

Somewhere in the back of her mind she sensed that her 
whole purpose in life might be at stake during the new few 
hours. 



Ill 



J\ FEW hours later Jill stirred from a half slumber. 
Jtreaks of bright light filtering through the mail-filled cabin 
lazzled her for a moment. The plane, though chilly, seemed 
ilmost cozy as she felt the warm rays on her face and 
istened to the steady drone of the engines. Peering out the 
window, she could see the sun hanging like a fine poached 
3gg over the dark encircling water of the Yellow Sea. 

Across the way Bud sat propped up against a bulging 
jack of mail, his face hidden behind a small newspaper. 
'What are you reading?" she called. 

He moved the paper aside and saluted. "This here's the 
Bonaparte Republican. Best little paper in Iowa." 

Jill was anxious for news of the Korean conflict. Although 
the Pacific edition of the Stars and Stripes was filled with 
military stories, she'd wondered what the civilians back 
borne were reading. "What's happening in the world today?" 
she asked. 

He cleared his throat and read aloud. "'The Future 
Homemakers of America and the Future Farmers of 
America will hold their annual bamwarming October 
seventh at seven-thirty P.M. in the high-school gymnasium. 
They have chosen the following candidates for queen: San- 
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dra Miller, Marlene Midhels/ " He glanced up at Jill. "M ar- 
lene's my girl. Reckon shell win?" 

Bud had a girl? Would wonders never cease! "No doubt 
about it/' she assured him. "But what does it say about the 
liberation of Seoul? Are there any editorials?" 

"Hmmmmmm." He turned the page. "Yup. Here's one. 
News from Goat Hill." 

Jill shook her head resignedly and listened. 

" 'Good morning, neighbors and friends. I want to talk to 
you this morning about friendship. I notice in our church 
if we are friendly with one certain person that is about all 
we speak to, and if we have visitors very few ever speak 
to them. I feel we should speak and make them feel 
at home.'" Bud peered around the paper. "Now that's a 
sensible editorial." 

Jill laughed. "Tup." 

"Here's another. 'Good morning, folks. Well, we talk about 
our com, beans and gardens, but not much has been said 
about our most precious crop, the children of our country. 
We see them on their way to school, all clean with pretty 
clothes and their faces all aglow. Now let's all take good 
care of them and see they get a good education/" He 
scratched his head thoughtfully. "That Clarissa Spearfish 
woman is some newspaper writer. She ought to be out here 
instead of that noisy heifer they call Golden Girl." 

Jill, wanting to avoid the uncomfortable subject of GG, 
asked, "Doesn't it make you homesick to read about barn- 
warmings and church suppers?" 

"Yup. But I figure with all the fighting and killing going 
on over here, you got to keep reminding yourself there're 
folks back home being neighborly. Course sometimes, when 
I get to reading real hard, I forget where I am," he admitted. 
"And I kind of like that/' 
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"Sounds like you're not wild about flying." 

"Nope, I'm not. I figure if I was supposed to be up here in 
the clouds, the good Lord would have growed me some 
wings." He offered her a stick of gum, but she shook her head. 
"Guess you wonder how I got into flying. Well, you see I al- 
ways wanted to be an embalmer, you know; fixing folks up 
real nice after they'd passed on. I studied anatomy, chem- 
istry, physiology. . . ." 

"So when you went into service you naturally became a 
medical technician," Jill said. "You were needed in Air Evac, 
you were good at the job, so you fly." 

"Guess that's about it." 

"Do you ever get airsick?" 

"Me? Naw." He yawned and stretched, then slid his cap 
forward to rest on his nose. "Reckon I could ride a buzzard 
if I could find a place to hang on." He propped his cap up 
with his finger. "Sure can't figure out why you women 
want to come out here, getting in all this mess and blood 
and danger." 

"That's a good question," she said, trying to sound light. 
To herself she wondered if she shouldn't have stayed put in 
a comfortable hospital near home. There would always be 
plenty of work for nurses, both in and out of the military 
service. The nation's shortage of qualified nurses was grow- 
ing more acute every year. But, unlike Bud, Jill had always 
loved flying. The thrill of soaring through space, high over 
the earth, would never wear off no matter how often she 
flew. The knowledge that she was rushing to the rescue of 
the sick and injured intensified her excitement. Yes, flight 
nursing was her life's dream come true if she proved 
worthy. 

A funny sound in the right engine jolted her back to real- 
ity. Of course Captain Ray was a fine, experienced pilot. Of 
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course he checked the aircraft before take-off. And of course 
weather conditions seemed favorable that morning. And . . . 
and. . . . 

Her eyes widened with the knowledge that below them 
lay the Korean peninsula jutting out from the Asiatic main- 
land into the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. Far to the 
north were Communist China and the U.S.S.R. She shud- 
dered as she thought of the barren mountains and bitter 
cold. If their plane were forced down, they might well die of 
exposure and starvation just as thousands of pitiful Korean 
refugees had done. Or they could meet death at the hands 
of the North Korean communists whose atrocities had al- 
ready shocked the rest of the world. Should their plane be 
forced to ditch in the choppy ice-cold water, their chances 
of being rescued in time were slim. 

Their plane carried no parachutes. It was explained once 
to Jill. "In case of trouble, how could you get a parachute on 
some of the patients with large casts or on those who were 
seriously ill? Besides, the air lines never carry chutes. A par- 
achute in the hands of a frightened, inexperienced person 
could be mighty dangerous/* 

The odd engine sound seemed to have quieted down now 
and she decided it was her imagination working overtime. 
Bud was engrossed in the Bonaparte Republican again so 
she decided to ease herself up forward and see how things 
were going in the cockpit. 

"Hi," she said to the flight engineer. "You must be Ser- 
geant Bivens." 

"That's right, Lieutenant/* 

Jill looked past him at the maze of dials and gauges on 
the instrument panel, and wondered how in the world one 
person could keep track of so many things at once. There 
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were fuel consumption and engine power, manifold pres- 
sure, and oil and fuel pressure to watch., as well as cylinder- 
head and carburetor-air temperatures to monitor and con- 
trol. 

"Coffee?" she asked. 

"Sure. Make it black and dirty " 

She poured it out of the thermos into a paper cup. Then 
she tapped Captain Ray's shoulder. "Time for your coffee 
break?" 

"When isn't it?" He reached for the hot cup. "Oh, by the 
way, you haven't met J. Elliott Harrison, The Third. He 
answers to the name of Jim." 

"How do you do?" she said. 

The copilot's back was turned and he nodded absent- 
mindedly. Then, as the feminine voice registered, he 
straightened up and whirled around. "Well," he said, 
"Well, weU, well." 

He had the bluest eyes Jill had ever seen, a rusty crew cut 
and an expression of humor that threw her completely off 
balance. More than that he was handsome and, she guessed, 
conceited, 

"Welcome to the Bedpan Air Lines/' he saluted her mock- 
ingly. 

Jill glared, her face red with embarrassment. "For heav- 
en's sake, how can you say such a thing?" 

He shrugged. "I was just being whimsical. Shall we 
dance?" 

Captain Ray laughed out loud. "Don't mind him. He just 
got out of charm school." 

She felt her brain crumple like aluminum foil as Jim 
rested his chin in his hand and continued to appraise her. 
She'd had very little experience with brash young fellows 
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wlio took life lightly and cared nothing for formal manners. 
Her dates, when she had time for them, had been with boys 
she'd known for years. In Washington dates had been ar- 
ranged by hostesses, or by her mother with various eligible 
bachelors. Was all this so evident on a first meeting? Was 
this why he baited her? 

"I need a nurse/' he was saying. "I'm sick/* 

She bravely jettisoned her reserve. "Either that or you're 
getting senile," she snapped. 

Jim patted the top of her head. "Temper, temper/' To 
Captain Ray he said, "Chubby, here, must be Irish." 

"I'm English and I weigh a hundred and ten." She all but 
stamped her foot in indignation. "Really, Captain Ray, 
what do you say to people like this?" 

"Nothing. Maybe some coffee will straighten him out." 
Captain Ray flexed his shoulders and rubbed his eyes. "In 
fact I think 111 let him take over for a while. You know the 
old saying, Idle hands make idle mindsT 

Jim saluted dryly. "Goody/' 

Back in the cabin Jill relaxed as she drank the hot brew. 
"Your copilot certainly doesn't take his job very seriously. I 
don't think I like Mm." 

"Famous last words/' he grinned. Then his face grew seri- 
ous. "He's a good enough pilot, but whether he's right for 
Air Evac remains to be seen. We land and take off at pretty 
strange places. We have to remember the patients' welfare 
has priority over schedules. And with us, it's safety first. 
Some glamor boys don't figure that way." He looked at her 
closely. "Nervous?" 

"Not unless I think about it. I'm sure glad you're the pilot 
today." 

"Thanks, little lady. I'll try to help you all I can." He 
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glanced at his watch. "We have one stop before reaching 
the airstrip at Seoul to pick up patients. From then on, you'll 
be the boss. Ill fly at whatever altitude you think best, if I 
possibly can. Now, finish your coffee while I go up front and 
nag Wonder Boy/' 

She settled back and fastened her safety belt. Her ears, 
popping in the nonpressurized cabin, warned her the plane 
was going down. Bud tossed her a stick of gum and this time 
she accepted. Maybe it wasn't polite to chew gum in society, 
but it did ease the tension and made her ears feel better as 
the plane let itself down out of the sky. 

She felt the gentle bump of the wheels touching ground. 
There was a jerk and then another as the brakes slowed the 
plane to a stop. 

In no time at all Bud had flung open the hatch and shout- 
ing GI*s were excitedly off-loading the stacks of mail. "Man, 
if I don't get a letter this time I'm gonna bug outa here," Jill 
heard one soldier say, although she noticed his rifle was pol- 
ished and ready for action, If people back home could only 
see the faces of these men, she thought, they'd write every 
day, and twice on Sundays. 

She laughed and waved as the tired, discouraged soldiers 
whistled and gaped at her. "Hey, a round-eyed jo-san from 
the land of the big BX," they called. Jo-san is a Japanese 
word meaning Girl, and she guessed the rest. Land of the 
big Base Exchange was home, or heaven, or the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. 

An airplane engine destined for Seoul was taken aboard, 
covered, and secured. Now she and Bud fastened their seat 
belts and listened for their engines to roar in unison. Before 
long they were air-borne again. 

Next stop, war-torn Seoul 
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There was no dozing now as they circled the perimeter 
of the Korean peninsula. Jill, watching through the plane's 
window, could see the rice paddies tumbling into each 
other without pattern or plan. She remembered the green- 
and-brown patchwork-quilt design of her own country's 
Midwest, with its straight highways and rivers fringed by 
greenery that, from the air, looked like soft chenille. She 
thought of the housing developments laid out in geometric 
patterns, their winding boulevards weaving about the box- 
like houses. Here in Korea roads no bigger than paths ran 
north and south. Craggy barren hills bristled with hidden 
enemy soldiers or land mines that would mean death to any- 
one, young or old, who exploded them. 

Seoul smoldered below. Sixty-five per cent of the city had 
been destroyed during the liberation. Jill saw the pitiful 
thatched-roof mud huts scattered about the outskirts, while 
white puffs of mortar fire reminded her there were commu- 
nists left behind to harass the pursuing UN troops. As they 
circled Kimpo airfield, she saw telephone and powerlines 
tangled like snarled black yarn. Bluish smoke curled up 
from shattered smoldering buildings which were nothing 
more than hollow shells. 

Her throat choked with pity as she saw the lines of refu- 
gees below. Clusters of bewildered Koreans, some of them 
pulling rickety carts loaded with old relatives, or injured 
children or bodies, moved slowly in one direction or another. 
Some civilians had not left Seoul when it was captured by 
the communists. Others were returning, but to what? 
"Where are they going? What is there waiting for them, any 
place in this country?" She bit her lip, realizing she was 
speaking aloud. 

She was surprised to hear Bud say, "The worst part is see- 
ing the little kids.'' 
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She swallowed again as she felt the plane ease itself onto 
the runway, slow down, brake and screech to a halt. How 
easy it had seemed until now the bookwork, the legwork, 
the long hours of study and duty during training. How 
firmly she'd told her mother, "Flight nursing is what Tm 
going to do, regardless. I must, Mother. I must!" 

Cold panic swept through her as Bud leaped up and 
unlocked the opening and men came aboard to unload the 
engine they'd brought. Their pinched, haggard faces were 
drawn with weariness and cold, their uniforms cluttered 
about their bodies as the wind whipped across the field and 
into the plane's cabin. She'd been warned about the smells 
in Korea. Now she knew for herself. Every particle of dust 
stank of night soil and centuries of poverty and the belief 
that the streets and the great outdoors made the best possi- 
ble toilets. 

I'm not fitted for this at all ... I've come to this place 
under false pretenses . . . this isn't me here. She tried to 
move her legs but they were dead, paralyzed stumps. She 
opened her mouth, but no sound came out. Everything 
blurred, including the sounds around her. She was going to 
faint. 

Suddenly a voice startled her. It was Jim, "What's the 
matter, chubby? Backache?" 

She whirled around. "Just what do you mean?" 

"I mean that little streak of yellow running up your 
spine/' 

Before she knew what she was doing, she had sprung up, 
raised on her tiptoes, and swung wildly at him. He caught 
her hand before it connected with his jaw. "Atta girl. Now 
get to work." 

"You . . . you . . ." she sputtered. But her heart 
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pounded wildly, she had come back to life. That horrible, 
conceited, insulting Jim had snapped her back to conscious- 
ness. 

She blinked as she saw Bud sweeping frantically, cleaning 
out the cabin's debris and dust, "Be sure to check the brack- 
ets and straps for safety," she shouted, amazed and grateful 
to hear her own voice rising above the din. 
" She surveyed her hospital ward. Litter poles would be 
secured in brackets attached to metal stanchions. Every- 
thing was now as clean as the limited time would allow. A 
jeep with a ramp on its hood moved alongside, unfolded 
the hinged section, and waited. 

And then they came. 

Torn, bloody, dazed, their eyes mirrored the nightmare 
they'd been through. Some came in jeeps and ambulances, 
some in trucks and weapon carriers. Many had been given 
emergency surgery within ten minutes of being wounded. 
Others just came. Teams of med techs lifted stretchers amid 
screams and hoarse cries of agony. "Take it easy, Mac . . . 
water, give me water. . . ." 

Bud, hurrying by, said, "Don't look at them too closely. 
Be blind, deaf and dumb. Just remember the job you got to 
do." 

She nodded as she checked each patient for name, serial 
number, type of blood and treatment they'd need en route. 
Crimson merthiolate Ts scrawled on the foreheads of the 
freshly wounded indicated they'd been given tetanus shots 
by the front-line medics. 

Her mind raced as she surveyed the others. Field care 
prior to hospital admission and Air Evacuation should in- 
clude clearing of airways, splints and tourniquets applied, 
hemorrhages staunched, temporary bandages placed, suck- 
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ing chest wounds closed. Plasma and morpMae should have 
been administered. 

The records would tell her which patients had received 
morphine and which would need sedatives to allay fear of 
flight. She spotted a man with an eye wound. "Bud, put 
him in a sitting position and bandage both eyes/'- She was 
glad she'd brought the tetracaine hydrochloride to relieve 
the pain of the foreign object in the man's eye. 

Bud's breath steamed as he worked, carrying more and 
more wounded aboard. Jill was amazed to see Jim helping 
with the litter patients, and for once his face was grim in- 
stead of cocky. He'd had a bit of practice handling serious 
cases she guessed, somewhat surprised at her curiosity. 

"Where to, ma'am?" Bud called again. 

"The head injury up front, third tier from the top." In that 
position she could easily give him oxygen and plasma. She 
looked down at the paraplegic waiting to be on-loaded. He 
would go opposite the head injury so his drainage would 
function. 

She wet her lips as her mind strained under the pressure 
of details. The faces of the wounded watched her and 
waited, numb with shock and exhaustion, shivering with 
pain or chill or fever, sick with thirst and hunger. 

Suddenly there was a sharp crack in the air overhead, a 
mushroom of dust and smoke a few feet away. "Ping. . . ." 
she gasped and whirled around to see Captain Ray running 
toward her. 

"There are snipers all around here. You'd better hurry this 

up-" 

"Yes. Yes. We're doing the best we can." She turned to the 
next patient. His left leg had been amputated above the 
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knee. She swallowed hard and forced a smile. "Well have 
you out of here in a minute." 

"No hurry/* He winked and his mouth formed a trembling 
smile. "Long as I can smell your perfume." 

Her hand squeezed his shoulder gently as she whispered 
to Bud. "Put him on the floor so there will be enough room for 
the large round hoop holding the skin traction in place." 

"Ping. . . .** The sniper shot came again, this time just 
barely missing Bud. "Wish them varmits would cut that 
out. Somebody's liable to get hurt around here." 

The wounded who were able to see the humor in Bud's 
remark laughed. What would I ever do without him? Jill 
wondered. 

^Come on, chubby, let's go. I got a heavy date tonight/' 
It was Jim again, trying to infuriate her. She fought her de- 
sire to yell that she couldn't think any faster or move the 
patients too quickly or they'd suffer. At the same time she 
had to admit that Jim was working as hard as anybody. 

**Now who has the backache with the yellow streak?" she 
snapped and turned her back quickly, "You soldiers, can you 
walk aboard all right?" 

"No sweat." The two soldiers helped each other through 
the plane's opening. All around, Jill saw men helping each 
other, an arm slung over a shoulder or a canteen being lifted 
to the parched lips of a litter patient. It was a scene she 
would never forget. 

"The patient with the spica cast, Bud; put him on the 
floor, tie him down securely. Hepatitis goes in the top posi- 
tion because he won't need much care en route." Her mind 
was functioning well now and she was anxious to get off the 
ground with the precious load. They were packed full, too 
full, but it was a short flight. They'd have to make it. "Okay, 
that does it," she said at last. 
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"Walt! Wait!* Two men staggered up carrying a litter pa- 
tient. Jill stared with horror at the wounded man who was 
obviously in shock. "You got to take him aboard, miss. You 
got to." 

"I ... I can't. There's no more room." Her heart 
pounded hard. The man's blue-tinged lips indicated cyano- 
sis; respiration was labored and shallow. His eyes were 
closed. It could be only a matter of ... minutes maybe, 
depending on how deep the shock was. Terminal cases, 
those who could not survive the trip, were not supposed to 
be taken aboard Air Evac planes. Brutal as it sounded, 
mercy flights were for the living. She shook her head No. 

"This guy saved our lives. You got to take him," the short, 
squat soldier pleaded. His grimy hands holding the litter 
poles were white at the knuckles. 

The other GI called out hoarsely, "If you leave him he'll 
die for sure. Back in a hospital he may have a chance. You 
got to take him." 

Jill's throat ached with pity as she reached under the 
blanket. Her fingers closed around a limp cold wrist and felt 
the rapid thready pulse. His forehead was cold and clammy. 
"No, I'm sorry, I really am." She knew she must not begin 
crying or she would never stop. Behind her the engines were 
turning and she heard the jeep with its loading platform 
shifting gears to move away. 

"Has he had any surgery?" 

"First aid," they nodded hopefully. 

"How bad is the leg wound?" 

"Bad enough. Lady, you got to take him." 

She clenched her fist into a tight ball at her side. What 
kind of a choice was this? A man in shock with just me up 
there? I'm afraid, desperately afraid of the load I already 
have. 
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The man groaned in his semiconsciousness. There was life, 
yes, and where there was life. . . . 

"All right. Hurry along. Put him in the aisle." Her stomach 
was a hard, tight ball of nausea. She took a deep breath. 
Til do the best I can." 

"God bless you, ma'am." 

Aboard now, Jill saw that Bud had checked all the pa- 
tients. The amputee on the floor smiled but there were tears 
in his eyes. She gave him a hypo for pain while Bud pillowed 
the chest wound, and rearranged the positions of patients. 
The ambulatory men seated upright had fastened their seat 
belts. Litter patients were strapped in securely. "Ma'ain, you 
look after him," Bud told her, pointing to the last arrival. 
Til take care of the others." 

"Bless you> Bud," she whispered. 

His tag said the gaping leg wounds were caused by 
machine-gun bullets and that he'd had a tetanus booster. 
His condition told her he might hemorrhage once they 
reached altitude if he lived that long. She felt many eyes 
watching her as she struggled to get a needle into his vein. 
Finally she secured the tube firmly to the man's arm with 
long strips of adhesive and hung the plasma bottle on the 
litter above. She made the dressings as firm as she could and 
added fresh gauze. Since there was no apparent head injury 
involved and because pain could well have caused the 
shock, she slipped a syrette of morphine into the muscles of 
the lax arm. There was nothing else she could do but wait. 

Now she was conscious of the loaded plane once more 
and the other seriously wounded awaiting her attention. She 
must tear herself away from the one in order to serve the 
many. Grasping a stanchion, she pulled herself to a standing 
position, her shaking knees ready to buckle any moment. 



"Well be taking off now. Our destination is Itazuke in 
Southern Japan." Her voice broke and she stopped a mo- 
ment, fighting for control. "Some of you will be flown back 
to hospitals near your home as soon as the doctors feel you 
can make the trip. Others will be sent back to duty when 
you are well." 

There was a loud groan from the broken-foot case and 
two others who were only slightly wounded. "You and your 
thousand-dollar injury/' one of them quipped to the ampu- 
tee. 

"That's the way I planned it/' the man on the floor called 
back. 

Jill spoke again in as loud a voice as she could manage. 
"Please fasten seat belts and observe the No Smoking rules 
during landings and take-offs." 

Bud hollered from the rear. "You got the best flight nurse 
in the Air Force. Also you got a mighty fine pilot at the con- 
trols of this plane. Now, are there any questions?" 

"Yeah. Can he make it fly?" 

Jill shook her head and laughed. "There's one way of find- 
ing out." 

Now she signaled Captain Ray that they were ready for 
take-off. She and Bud settled down, fastened their belts, 
and waited for the plane to be air-borne. If only she could 
detach her arms so that they could work during those pre- 
cious moments. Bud was squirmy too, but safety rules were 
made for good reason. It was vital that medical personnel 
take no unnecessary chances. What good would an injured 
flight nurse or med tech be to these people? 

She stared at the man in the aisle and at the plasma bottle 
swaying above him as the plane lumbered along the runway. 
The patients were quiet, many of them staring straight 
ahead hoping to hide the apprehension they felt. She 
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picked up the patient manifest. Name, rank, serial number, 
injury treatment . . . men from all over the world that she 
had never seen before and would probably never see again. 
Would she ever get used to it? 



IV 



V-/UR main business is not to see what lies dimly at a 
distance but to do what lies clearly at hand." Those words of 
Thomas Carlyle's could certainly have been written about 
flight nursing, Jill thought, as she made her way from pa- 
tient to patient. It wasn't hospital kind of nursing with 
smooth sheets carefully mitered at the comers, but heavy 
blankets and strong straps. Instead of plumping pillows, she 
arranged Mae Wests and folded blankets under weary 
heads and backs. There were no formal ward rounds made 
by teams of white-coated specialists who prescribed this 
medication or that treatment. It was just she and Bud, doing 
the best they could with what they had. For that most criti- 
cal patient she'd asked Captain Ray to radio ahead request- 
ing a flight surgeon to meet them on arrival. 

How fine it would be to hang a "Quiet" sign near the more 
desperately sick to shut out the roar of the engines. Privacy 
for those who needed it was a sheet strung up and fastened. 
It was all horribly makeshift and improper. Yet, as she wove 
around like a tightrope walker, juggling medications and 
food, she knew the inconveniences didn't really matter. 
They were on their way home. 

The sickest patient had received oxygen, and color had 
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slowly crept back to his lips. The plasma had brought his 
systolic blood pressure to eighty-five millimeters of mercury. 
His breathing was less labored. She was afraid to hope, and 
yet ... he looked better. If only he continued to respond 
he might make it, 

By now she realized the seriousness of her decision to take 
him on board. Should he hemorrhage at altitude and die, 
there would be a lot of explaining to do. Perhaps a repri- 
mand and a transfer or she shuddered to think what 
might happen. This, along with her own agony and self cri- 
ticism for losing a patient, would be the end of her. Without 
confidence she would be worthless to the Air Force and to 
the nursing profession. 

Through the window she could see the soft haze of the 
horizon. Clouds like puffs of smoke rested quietly as though 
suspended by gossamer webs. It was a beautiful world out 
there, soft and peaceful. War and killing were fading away 
like horrible dreams but they would never be forgotten. For 
the amputees., the paraplegic and the permanently disabled, 
a whole new war was beginning; that of learning to live with 
broken bodies. 

A Greek with his arm in a cast could not speak English but 
she soon learned that compassion is a common language. 
She offered him a cigarette and lit it for him. His eyes said 
Thank You. Then she spotted a Canadian youth with a 
wretched pallor that told her he was getting airsick. Leaning 
over, she loosened his collar. 

"Thank you very much/' he whispered. Beads of cold per- 
spiration dotted his forehead, his hands clutched a burp 
bag. 

"Focus your eyes through the VWndow at a distant cloud 
rather than on objects close by/' she told him. "It's better if 
you can relax." She stood by, her hand on his shoulder, hop- 
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ing to reassure him by lier own calmness. "The weather is 
fine, our pilot is the best in the business. . . ." The feel of the 
tense shoulder muscles confirmed her suspicions that his 
fear of flying was aggravating the airsickness. She brought 
him some water and a grain and a half of phenobarbital so- 
dium to take by mouth. Before long he relaxed, closed his 
eyes, and dozed off. 

"I just checked your friend back there," Bud said. "His 
blood pressure is still holding. But I'm worried about the 
Australian." 

"The eye injury?" 

Bud nodded. "Maybe you'd better talk to him/' 

Jill hastily reread the diagnosis and prognosis. A foreign 
object was imbedded in one eye, but in the hands of a good 
ophthalmologist his chances for full recovery were excellent. 
Since both eyes were bandaged as a protective measure, the 
problem now was peace of mind in a world of sudden dark- 
ness. 

She filled a paper cup with hot water and swished a tea 
bag around in it. How nice it would be to serve his tea in a 
china cup, but this would have to do. Putting her hand out 
to touch his shoulder, she spoke to him, then placed the cup 
in his hand. 

"It's tea, Air Evac style. Hope you like it." 

Silently he lifted the cup to his lips and sipped. There was 
no emotion on his face at all. Finally she said, "Would you 
like sugar, or is it all right as it is?" 

He turned his face in the direction of her voice. There was 
a long pause as he carefully composed his question. "Nurse, 
will you tell me the truth? Am I permanently blind?" 

"No," she said. "You're going to be fine." 

He turned his head and sipped the tea again. 

He doesn't believe me, she thought wretchedly. He thinks 
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Tm lying. She knew a state of depression like his could be 
far more serious than the eye injury. "I never met an Austral- 
ian before." She crossed her fingers as she told her white lie. 
Some of her mother's best friends in Washington were from 
"down under," but she hoped he might begin talking. "Are 
you from Sydney?" 

"No. Canberra. That's rather near Sydney. I imagine 
you'd like it there." 

"I'll get you some more tea if you promise to tell me about 
your home." She held her breath waiting for his reaction. 
After what seemed like a lifetime, it came. 

"Yes. Yes, I don't mind." He handed her the cup. The ex- 
pression around his mouth was still hard, but his voice had 
relaxed. As she started away, he reached for her arm. "By 
the way, Nurse, the tea is smashing. And so are you." 

As the plane droned on, carrying them closer to Japan, 
medical care and peace, spirits rose accordingly. Friend- 
ships began to form between those whose injuries did not 
demand sedation. They talked about home to each other 
and to Jill. Some talked about what they would do when 
they got back to civilian life. Others reminisced about their 
old jobs. "Man, you think the war was rough. I used to sell 
ladies' shoes. . . " 

"Hey, Nurse, how's this for a laugh?" the hepatitis patient 
piped up. "I'm a designer of get-well cards." 

The Frenchman with the penetrating abdominal wound 
gradually alerted himself to his surroundings. Jill watched 
his dark eyes, glazed at first, scan the litter above him, then 
turn his head and look about. His record showed he'd had 
debridement of wounds and some surgery. He was in good 
condition considering his ghastly injury. 
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"Comment allez vousF* she ventured, drawing on her 
knowledge o his language. 

His face brightened. "Eh bien, mademoiselle. Parlez vous 
frangais?" 

"Not really/' she fibbed again. "But I'd love to learn a few 
French expressions so I could show off to my friends. Will 
you teach me?" 

"OuL Now, where shall we begin? Ah yes, to order 

food . . r 

While the Frenchman talked food, Bud prepared snacks. 
Now he teetered down the aisle bearing sandwiches and 
fruit. "Hand-prepared by the greatest chef in Bonaparte, 
Iowa. Look," he coaxed, "we even got jelly beans." 

"Who invited him?" the amputee jeered pleasantly. 

"Hey, Medic. I'll have me some grits," another called. 
There was juice and cold milk out of cartons for those who 
were unable to eat solid food. Jill marveled at her patients' 
spirits as she heard the strains of "Good night, Irene," being 
sung. Bud reached into his bag of tricks and produced a har- 
monica for the patient with the broken foot. 

She stooped to light a cigarette for the amputee. He was 
staring at the hoop holding the skin traction. "Hey, Nurse, 
do you think I can still dance? I was always pretty good. 
Used to win contests." 

"With your spirit I'd bet you could do just about any- 
thing you made your mind up to," she told him. 

She looked at her watch. Surely they would be nearing 
Itazuke Air Base before long. She would check the critical 
patient again although she had never really left him during 
the entire flight. Bud was giving oxygen to the head-injury 
patient up front. The others seemed all right for the moment. 

Now she knelt beside the man and felt for his pulse. It had 
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speeded up. He was cold and clammy again. Her hands 
shook as she lifted the blanket to check his dressing. Oh no, 
not now, not when were so close! Her heart thudded with 
fear. Hemorrhage at altitude! 

"Bud," she called, trying to hide her inner panic from the 
others. "I could use a hand here." 

Her face relayed the urgent message. Quickly he swung 
around and pulled an ambulatory patient to his feet, thrust 
the oxygen mask in the man's hand, and said, "Hold it over 
his mouth and nose. I got something else I want to do." 

Then he was beside her, helping to apply the tight elastic 
bandage on the leg wounds. "Ma'am, he doesn't look so hot." 
It was the first time Jill had seen her med tech really scared. 

"I'll find out where we are. Maybe we can land sooner, or 
at least lower the altitude." She struggled to her feet and 
made her way into the cockpit. Ignoring Jim, she tugged at 
Captain Ray's sleeve. "We've a patient going into shock. 
He's hemorrhaging." Her mouth felt hot and dry as she 
choked the words out. 

"It's too late to turn back. We've got twenty minutes more 
to go." He shook his head and motioned to Jim. "Check with 
Traffic Control. Request lower altitude." 

Jill watched Jim's lips moving as he spoke into the mike. 
She held her breath. A lower altitude would help the hem- 
orrhaging man, but the skies were full of other planes. 
Itazuke was a busy base. Would they get their priority on al- 
titude? 

"Negative." Jim said. 

"Try again/' snapped Captain Ray, the muscles of his jaw 
set firmly. 

"But you can't argue with Traffic," Jim protested. "What 
they say goes." 

"Correction. What I say goes, Try again. That's an order." 
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"Roger." Jim's features were impassive as he unhooked 
the mike again. "Air Evac Flight Two-Six calling control 
. . . urgent . . . Air Evac Flight Two-Six calling control." 
Jim watched his face as he began receiving. He turned his 
head and looked at her once. He had paled under the AC's 
reprimand and the realization that a man on their plane 
might die. "Still negative, sir." 

"Give me that." Captain Ray was speaking now in crisp, 
frightening tones. "Air Evac Flight Two-Six calling control 
. . . urgent." He repeated, listened, then lashed out. "I 
want the name of the man refusing to clear this flight for a 
lower altitude. I will need it to fill out a death report when 
we land." 

He listened tensely. Jim stared in amazement while Jill 
waited, her heart beating so fast she could almost hear it 
above the roar of the engines. Even the flight engineer was 
watching Captain Ray, wondering what the answer would 
be. 

"Roger," he said at last. "Request ambulance, doctor, fire 
truck and crash crews. Over." He took off his earphones 
and slumped his shoulders for a moment. "We're going 
down," he said. "Got the new altitude?" 

"Roger," Sergeant Bivens called with a sigh of relief. 

Jill whirled around and hurried back to Bud who was ap- 
plying pressure bandages to the bleeding wounds. "We're 
going down a bit," she told him. "I'll give him plasma 
slowly, try to bring him out of it." 

Minutes ticked by. The other patients, realizing the life- 
and-death struggle going on, lay quietly watching and 
waiting. Jill felt the plane slowly descend, and yawned to 
pop her ears. While Bud attached the oxygen kit, Jill tight- 
ened the bandage. It couldn't be much longer . . . oh, 
please live . . . please. 
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Through the window she saw the wing swing up as the 
plane banked and turned. For the first time there was a sen- 
sation of speed and puffs of clouds rushed past. There was 
turbulence now as the plane bumped against the wind. 
The wounded groaned and clutched their litter poles. Bud 
and Jill hurried from man to man, fastening safety belts, se- 
curing litter straps, reassuring them the flight was nearly 
over. The No Smoking light flashed on and Jill snuffed out 
cigarettes for those who were unable to do so for themselves. 

Through the window she saw the shadow of the plane on 
the ground below. It was getting larger . . . and larger. 
Wing flaps moved. She stared for a moment at the black ex- 
haust stains on the silver wings. How lovely-looking this 
plane must have been years ago when it was new. 

Waiting below as though ready to spring at them was the 
red, snub-nosed fire truck. And there was another truck with 
a sign on its back, FOLLOW ME. 

She and Bud fastened their seat belts and waited for the 
bump that meant they were on the ground again. She hoped 
it would be a smooth landing, and it was. There were the 
brakes again and the taxiing. 

Waiting for them were ambulances, the ramp, and for her 
critical patient, a doctor. She knelt beside the man and 
checked his pulse again. He was still alive and beginning to 
respond. Her heart filled with gratitude as he opened his 
eyes and saw, really saw her, for the first time. 

"How's he doin*, Nurse?" the other patients called out as 
soon as the engines had stopped. "Man, he sure had us wor- 
ried." 

The amputee said, *1 got to thinking about him so much I 
forgot myself." 

The man's lips were moving and Jill bent her head to hear 
his first whisper. "Are you a dame?" 
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"Yes, I'm your nurse. We're in Japan now and you'll be In 
the hospital in no time." 

A young flight surgeon hurried aboard, checked the pa- 
tient, and directed corpsmen to load him on the waiting 
ambulance. Then he turned to Jill. "Nip and tuck, eh?" 

She forced a shaky smile. "I'm afraid so. Do you think hell 
make it?" 

"We'll do our best. He looks pretty good now." 

The other patients were off-loaded one by one to the wait- 
ing ambulances. "Bye ... So long . . . Au revoir. . . ." 
She shook hands with each man, wondering what would be- 
come of him, knowing she would probably never see any of 
them again. "Good luck . . . Take it easy now . . . Me? 
Beautiful? Go on, I bet you say that to all the girls." She held 
the amputee's hand a moment. "Sure I'll dance with you. 
Any time you say." She blinked back a tear. 

"Don't look at them too closely. Be blind, deaf and dumb. 
Just remember the job you've got to do." Bud's words came 
back to her. 

Now she went through the empty plane to gather up her 
medical supplies. Bud had processed the patients' baggage 
and was cleaning up the cabin. Everything had to be put 
away because once again the aircraft would be used for 
cargo, troops and ammunition or mail. There was always a 
threat of plague and the diseases carried by lice and fleas so 
Bud went to work with his bug bomb. "You'd better get 
some rest," he told Jill. "You look tuckered out." 

She was headed for her quarters when she felt someone 
take her arm and fall in beside her. "What's your hurry, 
chubby?" 

"Oh it's you. I thought I noticed a hot-air front coming in 
from the south." 
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He shook his finger. "Naughty, naughty. And after I 
practically saved you from the gallows up there/' 

"You?" she sputtered. "I never heard anything so ridicu- 
lous in all my life. If it hadn't been for Captain Ray. . . /' 

He tried to look nonchalant. "All right, so even a genius 
learns something once in a while from the older generation. 
I learned mine today. Now, are you satisfied?" 

She walked on. She wished he hadn't admitted being 
wrong. It was very hard on one's defenses. 

"Look, chubby. If you weren't so ornery I'd let you buy 
me dinner. I mean, even angels of mercy have to eat. . . ." 
He ducked and held an arm up for protection. "Please?" 

She'd reached the door of the quarters. Her legs were so 
tired she wondered if she could even climb those four steps. 
Her nose was shiny and she felt dirty and sticky all over. 
She hadn't combed her hair in hours. In such a condition, 
how could she be expected to carry on a lively debate? 
"What about that heavy date you were bragging about ear- 
lier?" 

"Oh that." He pushed his cap back on his head and Jill 
saw that he had aged a bit that day. He was tired, of course, 
but something had come over him. He didn't seem to know 
quite what to do about it either. "I was only trying to keep 
you in your place. You know, so you don't think there's a 
clear field." 

"I shall try to remain humble." 

He blinked, then frowned suspiciously. "But you still 
won't have dinner with me?" 

"No." 

"Good. Then its settled/' He clapped his hands. "I'll pick 
you up in a half -hour." 

Her mouth curved up in an involuntary smile. "Honestly, 
you are impossible/* 
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"Forty-five minutes?" 

She sighed helplessly. "Make it one hour." 

Her feet felt lighter as she hurried into her room, dumped 
her belongings, and began climbing out of her grimy flight 
suit. It was only a second wind she knew, and certainly 
after dinner she would fall into her cot and sleep like the 
dead. It was foolish to accept a date with that conceited, 
ridiculous, insulting Jim but . . . she caught herself smil- 
ing again, one did have to eat ? didn't one? And eating alone 
is dreadful, isn't it? And one must keep up morale between 
Air Evac people by being friendly. 

What would she wear? A uniform skirt and blouse were 
all she had, but they were tailored and smart. The Eisen- 
hower jacket fitted her slim waist perfectly. She dug through 
her things and located some sheer hose, but unhappily they 
were well-laddered with runs. Dam. Oh well, maybe Cap- 
Galvin would be back in time to loan her a pair. 
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V 



1 HE trouble with you is you don't know how to re- 
lax/* Jim was saying. He plunged his fork into a thick, juicy 
steak. "Work hard and play hard. That's rny motto/' 

"Maybe you're right." Jill toyed with a French fried. 
"Maybe I do take myself too seriously, but my work is not 
what you could call funny." 

"Neither is mine, but you don't see me chewing my nails 
on my own time. I save that for crew-duty time." He 
pointed a fork at her plate. "Come on, chubby, let's cut the 
static and dig in on that steak." 

She didn't feel like eating but she knew he'd never let up 
on her until she'd cleaned her plate. The food was quite 
good and what was more, hot. "In some ways you remind 
me of my mother/* 

"Well, that's gratitude for you. Here I take you in out of 
the cold, befriend you, entertain you with my brilliant rep- 
artee, and what do you do? You call me a mother/* 

"It*s just that my mother always said I didn't eat enough." 

"No, that's not it/' He shook his head wisely. "YouVe got 
a complex. You're a victim of Momism. Did you read Philip 
Wylie's A Generation of Vipers?" 
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"Yes," she said. "But you're way off on that. My mother 
Is not overbearing. And she hasn't spoiled me. She . . . she 
just wants to protect me, that's all." A tiny, nostalgic lump 
crept into her throat. "I love her very much and I miss her. 
What's wrong with that?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Nothing. I just feel sorry for 
you, that's all." 

"Sorry for me?" 

"Sure. I'm sorry for anybody who's tied to a female's apron 
strings. I'm sorriest for the men, though." 

"Naturally." 

"Now take Captain Ray, for instance. Poor old dad can't 
take a breath without ringing in the wife and four kids." He 
shook his head sadly. "It's pitiful." 

"He seems happy enough." 

"That's because he's naive." He carefully buttered a roll. 
"Just like you and your mother." 

Jill bristled. "What about my mother?" 

"Well, she's naive in a big way. Wasn't she a leader in the 
fight to cut the military budget so the U.S. could spend more 
money aiding underdeveloped countries? Now, if that isn't 
naive, I'd Hke to know what is." 

Jill mentally agreed he was right but she was not about 
to give him that satisfaction. "Mother reflected the views of 
the people . . ." 

"Leaders have to be strong and know what they're do- 
ing. Like you, you're an officer and a leader . . ." 

"Are you accusing me of being wishy-washy?" 

"No, just naive. Want me to prove it?" 

"Never mind." She suddenly laughed as a revelation 
dawned. "I'd never take you for a woman-hater. Here it 
turns out you are." The more she thought about it the more 
amused she became. "Really, you'd think you'd never even 
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had a mother or a sweetheart and I know youVe had both. 
Did you crawl out from under a rock or did the stork bring 
you?" 

She was shocked at the change that came over his face. 
It was as though she'd struck him. He didn't answer for a 
long time. Finally he said, "I was abandoned as a baby. 
From then on, there were foster homes, quite a few of them 
in fact. Some were good, some bad." He sighed. "Looking 
back on it all I wonder why it happened. You see/' he 
dropped his eyes, "I was a very beautiful baby." 

"Of course," she said. 

"Then I met a girl." He drank his coffee slowly, put the 
cup down, and looked straight at Jill. "I gave her a watch 
and a diamond engagement ring. I was working my way 
through college, so it wasn't easy/' 

"I should think not," Jill said quietly. 

"To make a long story short, she eloped with some other 
character. I sold my jalopy to finish paying the installments 
and joined the Air Force." There was another silence. Jill's 
heart melted as she saw his eyes grow sad. He seemed to be 
having difficulty forcing the words out. "Now you know the 
sad story of my life. Don't you think I ought to sell it to the 
movies?" 

She smiled nervously at the ironic switch. "Sorry, it's 
much too trite. You might try television, though." She hoped 
her words would mask the tenderness she had begun to feel. 
"I ... I'm glad you told me about yourself." 

He leaned forward. "Does it really make a difference, 
chubby?" 

"Yes," she said. "I admire you for the way you have made 
something of your life in spite of those terrible hardships." 

"Then we're friends at last?" he asked brightly, reaching 
over to touch her hand. Her first impulse was to withdraw, 
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but she couldn't forget the terrible hurts and rejections he'd 
already suffered. 

"Of course." The club didn't seem like a brightly lit bam 
any more. The juke box sounded like a full orchestra playing 
just for them. Here was a private niche where two hard- 
working lonely people could share their problems. "You 
know, I've learned so much from today's flight." 

"Let's not talk shop/' he said softly. "Let's talk about us/' 

"But I have to talk to someone about it. That's what 
friends are for." 

He sighed. "Go ahead, what did you learn today?" 

"Well, for one thing, I learned a little of the jargon of the 
GI's so I can kid with them instead of being self-conscious. 
I was afraid of my own abilities and I guess a little 
stuffy. . . ." She stopped herself. "I'll be afraid again, of 
course, but it won't be as bad the next time, will it?" 

He suddenly seemed uncomfortable. "No," he said. "But 
, . . look, you know what I was telling you a minute ago? 
I was just " his words were cut off by the shriek of a famil- 
iar voice. Jill quickly dropped her hand in her lap but not 
soon enough. 

"Well, how darling of you two. Just the people I want to 
see." GG swung a chair around and plunked herself down. 
Her face looked like a grease monkey's, her fatigues were as 
filthy as Jill's discarded ones. "My, don't you look lovely, Jill! 
How I wish I had time for such frivolities. But you see/* she 
turned to Jim, "I just returned from the front." 

"Welcome back," he said dryly. "What can we do for yon, 
lady?" 

"Lady? Well, I like that!" She whipped out a magazine, 
flipped it to a big double-page spread complete with pic- 
tures, and pointed to her name. "Allow me to introduce my- 
self, since Jill hasn't seen fit to." 
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Jill and Jim both looked at the story. It was quite a spread, 
all right. 

GOLDEN GIRL AT THE FRONT . . . FEARLESS AND COURA- 
GEOUS . . . THE SPIRIT OF WOMANHOOD IN A MAN ? S WORLD 
. . . THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY THAT A WOMAN HAS COV- 
ERED A WAR FOR THE WIVES, MOTHERS AND SWEETHEARTS 
BACK HOME . . . 

Jim grinned. "Kind of gets you right here." He thumped 
his chest with a fist. Jill stifled a smile. 

GG pointed to a photo of General MacArthur wading 
ashore at Inchon. "I was right out here to the left. See, that's 
my arm." She heaved a sigh. "This could have been the great- 
est picture of the war." 

"If you'd been in it?" Jim asked. 

She raised her eyebrows, opened her mouth to an O, and 
scratched its corners with her finger. "Well, let's face it. All 
the world is impressed with a woman who is unafraid." She 
waved an arm dramatically. "Too long we have been shack- 
led by the foolish myth that woman is the weaker sex." 

"Don't hit me," Jim said. 

GG beamed. "Now, for the reason I'm breaking up this 
cozy tte-a-tete. You see, I never stop working. What I need is 
something really different. Oh, IVe done the fighting men, 
people from all walks of life suffering and dying in the fox- 
holes. It's terribly exciting, but I must balance the fantastic 
pace of my columns with . . . well, something quieter. A 
depth piece, so to speak." 

She held up her hand to keep Jim from interrupting. "It 
occurred to me that you Air Evac people flying around in 
your snug little world up there are the forgotten ones. Yours 
may not be the dramatic story, but don't worry about that. 
By the time I get through with it, it will be," 



"Have you ever made a return trip from Korea, Air Evac? 
lie managed to ask. 

"Heavens no. That's much too comfortable for me. You 
see I keep myself pitched high with the excitement of com- 
bat so that my stories breathe, . , ." 

"And reek?" 

She tossed her blond hair and took a gulp of Jim's ice 
water. "Yes, reek if you will. Reek of the filth and stench and 
rottenness of war/ 7 She zipped open her pocket and produced 
a bulgy notebook. "I must put that down. It's rather good, 
don't you think?" In a moment she looked up. "Where was 
I? Oh yes, our story. Let's see, Jill Saunders, romance with 
handsome Air Evac pilot " 

"Please," Jill protested. "Jim and I are just friends." 

"Good friends?" She smiled knowingly. 

"Well, yes." 

"I've got all of Jill's background," she said, jotting furi- 
ously. "And you," pointing a pencil at Jim. "I've taken the 
trouble to research you. I never do an interview without 
thoroughly probing the subject's background." 

"We were just leaving," Jim said quickly. "Maybe another 
time " 

"It'll only take a second. My time is valuable too." She 
touched the pencil tip with her tongue. "J. Elliott Harrison 
The Third. Stop me if I'm wrong. Ex-playboy, son of wealthy 
Oregon rancher . . . flying mercy missions into the thick 
of battle. . . " 

Jim cleared his throat. Jill stared in disbelief as his face 
reddened. GG apparently didn't notice. "Are you sure you 
have the right person in mind?" Jill asked weakly. 

GG smiled patiently. "You mean him? But of course. 
Didn't you know who he was?" 
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Jill, not knowing what to say, looked down at her folded 
hands in silence. 

"This story is getting better all the time," GG continued 
talking as she wrote. "Some people can go through life being 
stupid and naive. I can't afford that luxury." She admired 
her notes ecstatically. "What an absolutely fabulous story 
this will make. Two beautiful, well-heeled people doing their 
bit for their country. Side by side, young America defending 
freedom. Ill need a few pictures, of course." 

Jill couldn't take her eyes off Jim. "You traitor," she hissed 
in his ear as she stood up. 

To GG.she said, "IVe got to leave now." 

"But you can't," GG said. "IVe got a deadline on this 
story." 

"I'm sorry. Maybe another time." 

GG snapped her book shut. "All right, sweetie. Be coy, 
hard to get. I was going to do you a favor but if you want to 
play the prima donna, it's your funeral." She got up and 
flounced away. 

Jill stared after her. Then she turned to Jim. "I hope you're 
satisfied now that you've made a fool of me." 

"I didn't make a fool of you." He stood up and took her 
arm. "Come on, let's get out of here." 

"So you can tell me more lies? No, thank you. IVe had my 
lesson for the day." 

"Look, chubby, I was merely demonstrating how naive 
you are. It backfired." 

She jerked her arm away. "Don't you dare apologize." 

"I didn't intend to." 

"And stop calling me Chubby. And . . . and stop that 
infernal grinning!" She whirled around and marched out 
the entrance and over to her quarters. 

Her mind was too dazed and her body too tired to make 
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any sense out of the miserable scene she'd just been through. 
What was the use? She'd never fit in with these people. They 
made fun of her, they laughed. She could work herself to 
death and for what? 

Still, she thought of the patients she'd carried. How satis- 
fying that had been. The gratitude in their eyes was worth 
everything. She had been faced with a terrifying decision, 
but as far as she knew she had done the right thing. Dear 
Bud, what a friend and worker he had turned out to be. And 
Captain Ray you couldn't ask for a more wonderful and 
considerate pilot. 

She slipped out of her clothes and carefully hung them in 
the small locker. Then she laid out her flight suit for the 
following day. She assumed she would "deadhead" into 
Seoul to pick up another load of patients. It would be an- 
other early morning flight and she hoped she would drop off 
to sleep immediately. 

That so-and-so Jim! He knew her pretty well, she had to 
admit. Didn't he choose the hard-luck story rather than a 
"big-man" approach because he knew she'd be sympa- 
thetic? Why would he deliberately be so mean to her? She 
had a feeling there was much more to the episode than she'd 
been able to grasp. There was a lesson in it for her, that was 
certain. 

Yes ? professionally she had had a good day. She deserved 
respect for that. But her personal life . . . she set her lips 
firmly and switched off the night light. Her personal life was 
kind of a mess. 

An aching wave of homesickness swept over her. Tears 
trickled from the corners of her eyes as she thought of her 
lovely room at home with the canopied bed that had once 
belonged to her great-grandmother. How luxurious the 
lavender-colored sheets used to feel when she crawled into 



?d after a hot bath. Often her mother had come in for chats 
id somehow the day's problems had just drifted away. SHIy 
>w she'd still kept her favorite childhood dolls. Poor old 
[aggie with the button eyes . . . and Peanuts, the gray 
uffed elephant minus one ear. 
All that seemed like a hundred years ago. If only I could 

> back for just a little while, she thought. Just long enough 

> glue myself together again. 

But that was impossible. Besides, the war couldn't last 
lucli longer, . . . 
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VI 



IN spite of textbook plans, schedules and the so- 
called Air Evac routine, flight nurses know the world is full 
of surprises. Some things can be controlled, such as mechani- 
cal difficulties, and to some extent availability of an aircraft 
for transporting patients. But other conditions, such as 
weather and love, call for a change of plans too. Jill found 
this out the following day when she and Captain Galvin 
went into the cafeteria for their preflight breakfast. Tommy 
was sitting all by herself, glumly drinking coffee. 

Captain Galvin nudged Jill. "Looks like she's got a tooth- 
ache. We'd better check into this." 

Jill, juggling her plate of scrambled eggs, toast and coffee, 
wondered if the blond nurse would rather be alone, but she 
followed obediently as the older woman marched over to 
the table. 

"Good morning, young lady," said Captain Galvin cheer- 
fully. "My, it's a fine day. Yes, it certainly is." 

Jill smiled to herself as she saw Tommy's look of skepti- 
cism and heard the dead voice say, "Is it? I hadn't noticed." 
She nodded to Jill. "Captain Ray said you were tops on your 
first flight. Word gets around, you know." 

"Thanks," Jill said, deeply pleased. 
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"Well, another day, another dollar," Captain Galvin per- 
sisted exuberantly. "Or, as they say about retirement, it all 
counts on twenty." 

"If you live that long," said Tommy. 

"See, I told you so, Jill," Captain Galvin said knowingly. 
"Tommy is green around the gills." 

"Not green enough to be grounded." Tommy shook her 
head. "It's nothing physical. It's just. . . ." 

Captain Galvin snapped her fingers. "Don't tell me it's 
that Major giving you a bad time. I warned you romance has 
no place in a flight nurse's life, especially during a war. . . ." 
She stopped, realizing she was scolding. "I'm sorry, honey. 
I ... I just remember things, that's all." 

Tommy drank her coffee in silence for a moment. "You 
were engaged to a flyer during World War Two, weren't 
you?" 

The older woman nodded. "He was perfect. Too perfect." 
She sighed. "Well, he's gone now." 

"What happened?" Jill ventured. 

"He was shot down." She squared her shoulders and 
drew her chin up proudly. "Those were grim days for flying 
and flight nursing. We used to put our emergency supplies 
in a musette bag, hitchhike to the front-line holding stations, 
get our patients, and then plead with someone to fly us back, 
Any kind of aircraft would do because we were so desper- 
ate. Sometimes we had to wait and wait. Everything else 
had a higher priority than we did. Some people didn't think 
Air Evac was here to stay, but we showed them." 

She spooned sugar into her coffee. "How well I remember 
tying litters to the floor with ropes. We didn't have straps 
then." She looked at Jill. "But am I boring you?" 

"Goodness, no. I never get tired of hearing your experi- 
ences," she answered truthfully. 
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The older woman obliged further. "The death rate 
dropped from eight out of eleven who reached the forward 
area in World War One to four per hundred in World War 
Two. We're improving that record now, what with better 
field hospitals, whole blood being flown in, plasma, anti- 
biotics and a better Air Evac system/* 

Jill reached for the salt and sprinkled it on her scrambled 
eggs. They tasted awfully good that morning. "The other 
day I heard about a patient from Fairfield, California, 
who went to Korea, was wounded, and arrived back at the 
same point just twelve days later." 

"Fast war," said Tommy dully. 

Captain Calvin patted the blond girl's arm. "Surely it 
makes you feel better'to know what an important part you're 
playing in all this. Anyway, it does me." 

"I guess so. But . . ." She looked past them into space. 
"I'd give my right arm to be flying to Seoul today instead of 
to Tachikawa." 

"Is your major there now?" Jill asked. 

Tommy nodded. "One of the pilots brought me a mes- 
sage." She blushed. "It was sort of personal." 

"I wouldn't mind trading flights with you," Jill offered. 
"It doesn't make any difference to me." 

Tommy beamed. "Oh would you? Honestly, I'd sure ap- 
preciate it. Only thing is," she paused, "there are two real 
bad cases. A burn and a head injury. The others won't give 
you any trouble." 

Jill shrugged nonchalantly. "As the CI's say, 'No sweat/ " 
Did I really say that? she asked herself amusedly. Now I 
know I've changed. 

Captain Calvin shook her head sadly. "When a nurse starts 
swapping flights just to say Hello and Good-by to a man, she's 
pretty far gone." 
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As the three nurses trudged into Operations, Jill realized 
how important each girl's personal problems were to the 
others. Flight nurses were a closely knit group, maybe be- 
cause they were the youngest branch of the service. In fact, 
the Air Force Medical Department was just getting started 
when the Korean conflict broke out. Most of the medical 
people had transferred from the Army Air Force or other 
branches of the military service. Somehow it gave Jill the 
feeling of being among the "founders" of a marvelous new 
field of medicine. 

She thought about the trip to Tachi and the two bad cases 
she would carry. At least she would have time before take- 
off to visit the patients and talk with the doctor about them. 

Her med tech, a sergeant named Fred Conally, was a 
veteran of many missions. He had already learned about the 
patientload and awaited her instructions about medications 
to be taken aboard. It would be a short hop, but she would 
carry the patients' medical histories to pass on to the hospital 
at Tachi. It would in turn pass them on to the Air Evac 
team that flew them to Hawaii, and so on, all the way to 
their final destination in the States. 

At the holding ward she studied the first man's diagnosis 
and prognosis. He was a twenty-five-year-old airman with 
second- and third-degree burns over 80 per cent of his body. 
They had been caused by a gasoline explosion and fire. 
Burns of this kind, Jill knew, are the greatest of all insults to 
the human body. Excruciatingly painful, they affect the 
body's entire chemical balance. 

Jill had never attended a burn case as severe as this one. 
How would he get along on Air Evac? She read the record 
carefully, memorizing as she went along. 

Seventy per cent of the total plasma had been lost from 
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the victim's circulatory system. The reduction of blood vol- 
ume and the increased viscosity of the blood had caused 
him to go into shock. 

Remembering yesterday's patient, Jill took a deep breath 
and read on. 

During the past twenty-four hours he had been given 
5,000 cc.'s of plasma. Now she wondered about the toxic 
factor, knowing that the toxin formed in burned tissues is 
absorbed by the blood stream and carried to other parts of 
the body. 

He would be carried on a Stryker frame and receive con- 
tinuous intravenous feedings through a vein opening in his 
leg. She decided to carry two pints of extra blood in case he 
needed it before reaching Tachi. 

She looked up from her notes to see the young flight sur- 
geon who had come aboard the day before, and hurried to 
catch up with him as he strode down the hall. "Doctor," she 
said breathlessly. "I can't stand the suspense wondering 
how my shock patient got along. Do you happen to know?" 

"Oh good morning, Lieutenant. Yes, yes, I remember." He 
took the stethoscope from around his neck and stuffed it 
in a white coat pocket. "We transfused him and he seems to 
be holding his own. As soon as possible we'll send him up 
to Tachi for further treatment and possible surgery. He com- 
plains of abdominal tenderness and pain." 

"Tell him Hello for me," she said. 

"I will. Say, you're taking the Tachi flight today. You'll 
be carrying the head injury. Do you have his records?" 

She nodded. "I was just about to go over them." 

"Come on. Well take a look at the patient." 

He was a twenty-two-year-old Marine who had been in a 
jeep accident, Jill learned. He'd arrived at the field hospital 
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in a semiconscious condition. Now she stared at what was 
left of the man. "What is the diagnosis?" she asked. 

"Left subdural hemotoma due to head injuries/' the doc- 
tor said. He wound the gray band around the patient's arm, 
tucked in the loose flap, adjusted his own stethoscope, and 
began squeezing the rubber bulb to take the man's blood 
pressure. "Encephalomalacia of the left hemisphere with 
severe brain edema." 

Jill noted the burr holes in the man's skull to drain the 
subdural. He was comatose in a stupor. A tracheotomy 
tube protruding from his neck was his only source of oxygen. 
"Well have to fly at about three thousand feet/' she said. 
"That's pretty low." 

"The pilot will work it out. Now remember to clean and 
suction the tracheotomy frequently/' he cautioned. "He'll 
need a change of position every two hours, but you'll only 
have to do it once because the flight is a short one. The same 
holds true for the tube feeding." He looked at her gravely. 
"Ordinarily a flight surgeon would accompany these patients 
but we can't spare anyone/' 

"Yes, sir/' 

"There is one NP, neuropsychiatric, and a case with a 
broken arm. He's pretty uncomfortable. They, and the 
others, are ambulatory." 

The doctor was too busy to give her any further informa- 
tion. Besides it was getting close to take-off time. "I'll be 
down at the plane waiting," she said. 

He waved to her. "Sayonara" Then added with a 
twinkle, "Rots of ruck." 

She frowned, then smiled. "I think I'm supposed to say 
Thanks." 

"Try Arigato." 

"All right, arigato." 
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At the plane she and Fred went over their medical sup- 
plies again and put them on board. She checked with the 
pilot, Captain Johnson, and told him about the head-injury 
case. "I'll get clearance for three thousand feet/' he said. 
"We'll be over water all the way and it will take longer . . . 
I'd say four and a half hours/' 

"What about turbulence at that altitude?" she wondered 
aloud. 

"Plenty/' he said. "But without pressurization, there's no 
other choice/* 

Now as she watched the ambulances roll up to the plane, 
she told herself firmly that she would not be afraid this time. 
I have my full instructions and I'll follow them to the letter, 
she thought. Strangely enough, it was a wonderful relief 
not to have to think. 

She saw the Stryker frame, with the burn patient swathed 
in whiteness like a mummy. What an ingenious arrangement 
for handling patients such as this one! On the bottom was a 
frame with a canvas strip about fifteen inches wide which 
supported the patient. When you wanted to turn the patient 
over, you simply attached a top frame, also covered with 
canvas, and gently flipped it over, as you would a flapjack. 
There was no tugging at arms or moving of limbs, and in a 
severe burn case this was a tremendous advantage. 

The patient's wide-open eyes bothered her. She sensed the 
fear and wildness in his mind, as though he were still ex- 
periencing the ghastly explosion that had plunged him into 
this nightmare. 

Now came the head-wound case. He too was placed where 
she and Fred could give him constant attention. 

With the rest of the patients ambulatory, able to walk by 
themselves, she went through the routine of checking every- 
one's name, rank, serial number, diagnosis and prognosis 
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again. She settled the NP case in his seat. "You are Private 
First Class Marvin Smith?" 

The dark-haired man nodded. "Precisely." He stood up 
and dusted the seat with his white handkerchief before he 
seated himself permanently. 

One-C, she thought to herself. Neuropsychiatric case, 
ambulatory, without sedation or restraints. She remembered 
Captain Calvin's stories of the days when violent patients 
were put aboard Air Evac without restraints, sedation or 
anything. "Boy, was I scared. All I could do was talk, talk, 
talk and hope to calm them down. I was always 
lucky. . . r Jill consoled herself with the thought that now 
such patients would be classified i-A, sedated, and re- 
strained. But NP patients were never completely predicta- 
ble. For that reason, all the fire hatchets had been removed 
from the cabin walls and placed up forward. She and Fred 
would keep one corner of their thoughts and one eye on this 
man at all times. 

She surveyed her compact hospital ward. Fred had 
seated himself and was ready for take-off. She called to Cap- 
tain Johnson, "All set back here," then settled herself at a 
vantage point where she could watch everyone. 

Why worry? she asked herself. Except for the difference in 
patiendoad and destination, the flight would be routine. If 
she closed her eyes she could mentally turn back the clock 
and believe it was yesterday or pretend it was tomorrow. 
What a strange mixed-up world I live in, she thought as the 
plane moved forward like the awkward gooney bird of Mid- 
way Island for which it was nicknamed. She wondered again 
if she would ever get used to the life. She caught herself 
yawning, almost nonchalantly. 

At the end of the runway she listened for the final check- 
offs of the instruments and another testing of the engines' 



power. She braced herself for the rush of speed and that ex- 
citing moment of take-off. 

But something was wrong. They weren't moving at all! 

She frowned her question at Fred, but he shrugged his 
own bewilderment. 

Now she felt the plane turn slowly around and taxi back 
to where they'd started. Oh no, she groaned inwardly. Oh 
no. 

This was one of the most frustrating situations in Air 
Evac. Abortive departures. She'd heard about them from 
friends, she had expected it to happen to her someday, but 
like plague or measles she could do without it "What's the 
matter?" she asked Captain Johnson when they'd finally 
come to a stop. 

"Mag drop in the right engine. We'll have to get it repaired 
before take-off." 

Already the plane was "undone" and maintenance men 
were swarming around to check the difficulty. "How long 
will it take?'' she asked, mentally assessing the seriousness 
of even a short delay. 

"Depends on the cause of the trouble." 

"What about the patients? Is there time to get them to the 
dispensary and back? Moving them is pretty hard. . . ." 

"I wouldn't move the patients," he said. "The others are 
up to you. Well have the fire truck standing by just in case 
of trouble." 

She swallowed her disappointment. It was one of those 
things . . . she would be stoical. Yet, as she glanced around 
at the planeload of men, she saw that the ambulatories were 
already restless and bitter. Some would be upset now that 
they knew there was engine trouble. The question would pop 
up in their minds that maybe Maintenance would make a 
mistake and not find the real source of trouble. The plane 
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would not take off, of course, until all was well. She knew 
this, but there were rumblings about the blankety-blank 
Air Force . . . and how the Marines or the Navy, or the 
Army wouldn't be caught short. It was braggadocio pride 
in their own outfits but it indicated touchy tempers too. 

What should she do with these men during the delay? 

It was not an easy decision. She dared not let them leave 
the plane because, should they stray before take-off, she 
could not leave the two criticals to round them up. 

'Tm sorry/' she announced. "But there will be a slight de- 
lay in departure. We will try to make you as comfortable as 
possible." 

"How long will it be?" asked one. 

"We're not certain," she answered, trying to sound calm. 
"But it is better to have the engine trouble cleared up now, 
don't you agree?" 

"Amen." 

Fred passed out magazines and cautioned everyone about 
the No Smoking rule while on the ground. With the plane 
wide open, the wind now rushed in, chilling the passengers 
unmercifully. "There are plenty of blankets for those who 
need them," she said. "And we have hot coffee." 

The morale of these men was not the same as that of yes- 
terday's passengers. They had lost that first wild relief in 
getting away from Korea and the fighting zone. Now, every 
moment of delay in getting to Tokyo was like a thousand 
years. 

"It's not your fault, Nurse," the patient with his arm in a 
cast told her. "But this waiting around sure gets cold." 

"I know. Please try to be patient," she said. 

She felt a tug at her sleeve. "I don't have to sit here any 
longer. I'm getting out of here!" It was the NP patient. Her 
heart pounded as she saw the agitation mounting behind 



the sharp dark eyes. She quickly took his wrist in her hand 
so that she could unobtrusively feel his pulse as she talked. 
"We're all getting out of here very soon. But we want to be 
in one piece when we arrive at Tachi. You've been through 
enough as it is. No use taking chances, don't you agree?" 

"Let me up," he demanded. 

His pulse was very fast. She put her other hand on his 
shoulder and whispered to Fred as he hurried by. "Get me 
some juice." Phenobarbital passed off as aspirin would 
quiet him down, she hoped. 

He gulped down the medication and fluid reluctantly. "I 
was a mustang fighter pilot," he confided. "I was thirty-six 
hours behind the enemy lines." 

From his records, she knew this was not true. He wanted 
attention however, and this she must give him. She glanced 
at her two criticals from where she stood. "How did it hap- 
pen?" 

"I was hit on a sortie over Kanggye and bailed out three 
miles from the target city. The commies spotted me and 
opened up with rifles. . . ." His fingers dug into her hand 
and his body stiffened as he created the fantasy. "The only 
reason they didn't hit me was the oscillation of my chute. 
You see," his eyes narrowed, "I outsmarted them. After I 
landed, those North Koreans chased me all day long. I finally 
hid along the bank of a river. . . ." 

She felt his hand relax the steel-like grip. His head 
nodded on his chest, but he forced himself to remain alert. 
"You're the first person I've told these things to. Of course 
I shall confide in General MacArthur." 

"Why don't you close your eyes and have a short nap?" 
she coaxed. There were so many details needing to be 
tended to. With this delay she would need more juice, coffee 
and milk. There would be extra intravenous feedings . . . 
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and she had better check her other medications. She had 
sodium amytal for the NP just in case. "I hope youll tell me 
all about your experiences later, but I have to look after my 
litter patients now." 

"Certainly, madam. I am a surgeon as you probably 
know. . . ." 

She swallowed hard and smiled. "Yes, of course. Now, 
please try to relax." 

Her watch told her the time had come for the head-injury 
patient to have his position changed and he would need a 
tube feeding. Again she suctioned and cleaned the trache- 
otomy tube, checked his blood pressure and. temperature. 
Then she and Fred gently rolled him to the side and fastened 
his litter strap below the waist. He was a dead weight in 
his helplessness, but Fred was strong and skilled. Jill eased 
the needle into the limp arm, taped it, and hung the intra- 
venous bottle on the litter above. The slow feeding process 
began. 

"Ma'am?" Fred called her over to the Stryker frame. "He's 
supposed to be turned over on his abdomen/' 

"Yes, I remember now." 

She bent over the burn patient and spoke softly. "We're 
going to turn you over." 

His eyes were even wilder than before, when they'd on- 
loaded him. His lips formed an agonized grimace. "No, no," 
lie gasped. "No, don't do it! Don't touch mel" 

"But I must," she pleaded. 

His inhuman moans sent chills up her spine. "No, no, 
no. . . r 

He was too excited now for safety. This state could cause 
a hysteria-type syncope. If it continued he might go into a 
prolonged coma. 
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She swallowed hard. Orders or no orders, he would have 
to be left alone until he calmed down. "Well wait a while if 
you want us to. Please try to relax and not worry any more/' 

She straightened up, brushing a lock of hair from her fore- 
head. Her breath was coming fast, but it should be. After 
all, she had been practically on a dead run for an hour. How 
much longer would it take?" 

Behind her, two men were arguing about the respective 
merits of the Tenth Corps and the First Marines. She 
separated them with the ruse of balancing the plane's 
weight. No one wanted refreshments . . . nothing seemed 
to be working out right. Angry, nervous mutterings were 
mounting by the minute. Good grief, she thought. The rou- 
tine of flight nursing. There is no such animal. The patients 
are practically freezing to death, they'll all need a hot meal 
before long. I practically have a mutiny on my hands and 
we're not even off the ground! 

She realized now that she had made the wrong decision 
in keeping the ambulatories aboard the aircraft. With firm 
instructions to stay inside the terminal, and with perhaps 
extra help to keep an eye on them, much of the bad feeling 
could have been avoided. 

Yes, she had been wrong and she would profit by this mis- 
take. 

"Well, are you ready to take off now?" Captain Johnson 
tapped her on the shoulder. 

"Am I?" she was almost dizzy with relief. "If I were any 
readier I'd be going out of here feet first on a litter." 

She hailed Fred and told him the good news. Fasten . . . 
secure . . . check all patients . . . watch . . . wait. 

Hands grasped the arms of seats or litter poles, Eyes hid- 
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ing secret thoughts stared . . . ears listened hard to the 
engine sounds . . . minds wondered if this would be known 
as an Ill-fated Flight. 

Jill glanced back at the psychiatric patient. There 
were tears on his face but she could do nothing about them 
until the plane was air-borne. 



VII 



WELL, how was the flight?" Tommy hailed Jill the 
next day when they'd both arrived back at Ashiya. "Did I 
miss anything?" 

"Yes and no," Jill answered dully. 

"You sound disenchanted all of a sudden." 

Jill slid her medical kit from her shoulder, then slumped 
into a chair. "I suppose it could have been worse, but right 
now I don't see how. It all started with the delay in take-off 
and my stupidity in keeping the ambulatory patients 
aboard." She shook her head as she remembered. "We finally 
took off and headed into a few cumulus build-ups. It was 
smooth for a while and then everything happened at once. 
Can you imagine going over a rough dirt road in a jeep at 
about eighty miles an hour? That is the way it felt." 

Tommy nodded. "Gosh, I'm sorry, gal." 

"The two criticals got along surprisingly well. The others 
were so airsick they were practically comatose. Every burp 
bag was in use." 

"How about the NP?" 

"Well, I'll tell you," Jill said, trying to keep her voice 
steady. "At one stage of the game I remember bending over 
to check his seat belt. I thought he was asleep. Anyway, he 
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grabbed my hair in both his hands and wouldn't let go. I 
yelled. The next thing I knew he and Fred were wrestling 
on the floor. Somehow we managed to fasten the leather 
restraints on his wrists. I gave him three grains of sodium 
amytal in the arm/' 

"Did that do the trick?" Tommy asked. 

"Eventually/' she shook her head again and sighed. Her 
throat felt as though there were a permanent lump in it. 
"What a trip! Then I had to wait an eternity for a hop back 
here. I must look as though I'd been run over by a truck or 
something/' 

Tommy smiled. "I've seen you look fresher. Come on, let's 
have a coke. Then you can take a nice hot shower. You'll feel 
better." 

In the cafeteria they settled themselves at a chrome-and- 
plastic table and continued their chat. "I saw my major," 
Tommy said. "I suppose it sounds wild to even talk about 
marriage but weVe decided to go ahead." 

"You mean here?" Jill blinked. 

Tommy smiled dreamily. "No, in Korea. You see, he 
doesn't have any real family except the service. And me, 
well, my mother and father are dead. My closest, dearest 
friends are Air Force nurses. . . ." 

"But," Jill puzzled. "It doesn't sound very romantic. A 
wedding in Korea!" 

"That's because you're not in love," Tommy pointed out. 
"Besides, he can't get away from his outfit. We're going to 
take whatever happiness we can find even if it's just a mar- 
riage in name only. Do you understand?" 

"As far as I can see, it will take a lot of planning, and who 
can plan in these circumstances?" Jill asked. Then she quickly 
changed her tone. "I'm awfully happy for you, Tommy." 
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"Thanks." She looked at Jill sharply. "Someday it will hap- 
pen to you." 

Maybe, Jill thought, but I doubt it. She looked past Tommy 
at the group that had just come in. Captain Ray and Bud . . . 
and Jim. There was a new flight nurse beside him. She was 
young and very pretty. Jim seemed absorbed in some point 
he was trying to make. Jill ducked her head and put her hand 
up to cover her face. It was obvious that things went on very 
well without her. No one really cared whether she switched 
flights or tagged along on theirs as usual. 

Her head ached from the tussle of yesterday and all the 
anxiety of delays. Strange how the work itself was nowhere 
near as exhausting as the mental strains involved. When 
you're satisfied with the job you're doing, everything seems 
to fall into place. Right now, she was fed up with everything, 
including herself. "Air Evac is wonderful when it works on 
schedule and when sick people need you, but. . ." 

"I know, but it's all part of the job," Tommy said. "I can 
tell you the flight to Seoul that you missed was the worst 
I've seen/' 

"The patients?" 

She nodded. "All this talk about being home by Christmas. 
I don't believe it any more. Our troops are moving north 
and the Chinese communists are already making raids. Vol- 
unteers, they're called, but it makes you wonder." She fin- 
ished her coke and they left the cafeteria together without 
Jill's speaking to Jim. "We'll both be flying every day," she 
said. "Hundreds of casualties are waiting for airlift. You'll 
feel better about it after some rest." 

At the desk Jill stopped and asked about mail. Sure 
enough, there was a letter with a Washington D. C. post- 
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mark. It couldn't have come at a better time. Her heart 
thudded with pleasure as she ripped it open. 

MY DEAB JILL [her mother's careful script began] How 
I miss my little girl. The house seems so empty without 
you, although of course I am not here much. Committee 
meetings, conferences, lectures and, my dear, I was on 
television the other night. I don't see how television can 
possibly be here to stay .... 

She scanned her mother's schedules and marveled at the 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of energy. 

We are dreadfully concerned about the Korean conflict. 
It should have been over long before this. I understand 
the military situation is good and that the UN forces have 
the communists on the run. Yet, my dear, there is the 
question of the 38th parallel. Should our forces cross that 
line to sweep into North Korea, and it appears they will, 
both the Soviet Union and Communist China will have 
something to say about it. 

Jill sank down on her cot and read further. 

But let us talk about you. By now you surely have had 
your fill of being away from home in a strange land. [She 
nodded mutely. Her mother was practically a mind 
reader.] 

You are homesick, I know, but that is not as important 
as your safety and health. You should see the letters on 
my desk from constituents. The stories they tell of their 
daughters who are nurses over there are appalling. The 
thought of the conditions under which they live and work 
makes me lie awake nights worrying about my own girl. 
I admire your courage and spunk in wanting to help, but 
you are only one person and you happen to be my only 
child. 

Jill felt a strange ache in her breast as she read on. 

. . . I am grateful to be in a position to do something 
to help you out of this, and I am acting accordingly . . . 



[The words blurred for a moment.] . . . the necessary 
people to arrange an immediate transfer to a more suita- 
ble location .... 

She held the letter in her lap, hardly believing what she 
had Just read. "An immediate transfer/' A chance to get 
away from all this. . . . "Yes, Mother. Oh yes/' she whis- 
pered, then rushed to the desk to answer. Paper? Envelope? 
Pen and ink . . . she wrote so rapidly and disconnectedly 
it was hard to make any sense out of her own scribbling. She 
made it short and to the point because she was too tired and 
upset to care about creating a literary masterpiece. Mother 
would understand. She always did, and always would. 

After she finished, she scanned it quickly. 

DEAREST MOTHER, Please hurry with my transfer. I am 
so homesick I could die. I don't belong here. I can do 
flight nursing elsewhere. Mother, I went on a flight to 
Korea and was so scared, and then at dinner I had a 
perfectly miserable experience, but yesterday was the 
very worst .... 

She stopped reading, sighed with disgust, and crumpled 
the letter tight in her fist. All right Jill, you've got it off your 
chest. Now what? 

In front of her on the desk was Captain Calvin's prized 
possession, a beautifully framed copy of the Flight Nurse's 
Creed. She stared at it, mesmerized, then frowned and 
began reading in earnest. Although she had committed it to 
memory, it had been a long time since she had thought 
about the meaning of the words. 

I will be untiring in the performance of my duties and 
I will remember that, upon my disposition and spirit, will 
in large measure depend the morale of my patients. 

How well this applied to the flight she had just taken to 
Tachikawa. Steeped in homesickness and chagrin over her 



social naivete, her judgment had been clouded. The mo- 
rale of her passengers sank along with her own. At the time, 
she thought she was doing her best. Now she realized her 
personal feelings had interfered with her professional duties. 
Perhaps if she went home and started all over again, re- 
membering the lessons she had learned . . . perhaps if 
everything weren't happening at once and she could learn 
slowly. She stared at the creed again. 

I have taken a nurse's oath, reverent in mans mind be- 
cause of the spirit and work of its creator, Florence 
Nightingale. She, I remember, was called the Lady with 
the Lamp. 

Jill bit her lip and forced herself to study the next part. 

It is now my privilege to lift this lamp of hope and 
faith and courage in my profession to heights not known 
by her in her time. Together, with the help of flight 
surgeons and surgical technicians, I can set the very skies 
ablaze with life and promise for the sick, injured and 
wounded who are my sacred charges. 

She had not noticed until that moment that her right 
hand was touching the small metal insignia on her flight suit. 
Her flight-nurse wings. 

This I will do. I will not falter in war or peace. 

Well. She smiled to herself ruefully. That does it. Of 
course she could not leave her job here. The creed was more 
than just an idealistic promise to serve mankind when and 
where she felt like it. This terrible war would test every fiber 
and ounce of strength in her character. She must grow up 
and grow up in a hurry! 

How could she explain these things to her mother when 
she was just beginning to see them for herself? The letter 
would have to be carefully but strongly worded so that her 
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mother would understand that Jill had to stay. She had to. 
Tomorrow she would fly again. There would be time dead- 
heading over on the plane to compose her plea as a mature 
woman instead of as a homesick child. 

She slipped out of her flight suit and into a robe. Then she 
pulled a plastic cap over her short curls and put on wooden 
shower clogs. 

As hot water splashed over her face and shoulders and 
the white suds slid off and disappeared in the floor drain, she 
thought about the other events that had upset her. The mis- 
erable scene with Jim and GG stuck in the back of her mind 
like a prickly bur. What had he tried to prove? That she was 
gullible and naive? 

She reached for the shampoo lotion and lathered her hair 
until it was as white and fluffy as frosting. 

Well, he was right, she admitted. And now it dawned 
on her that he had shown her something very important. In 
this new independent life, she would be meeting all kinds of 
people. She would have to be shrewd in her choice of friends 
and associates. Mother was not here to screen her dates or 
to tell her which places ought to be avoided. The example 
she had been shown that night was maddening, but in all 
fairness to Jim, harmless. She could have been blindly led 
into some very difficult situation where her reputation and 
professional life in the Air Force might be threatened. 

Sometimes, though, you have to trust your instinct. She 
pondered a bit more on Jim. He had really done her a favor 
that night. It was his way of looking out for her. In spite of 
all his nonsense and bragging, she knew he was one of the 
best friends she would ever have. But, she smiled to herself, 
hell never know that. 

Emerging clean and tingling from the shower, she rubbed 
herself down with the white towel. I feel like a whole new 
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person. She nodded at the reflection in the mirror. All my 
problems went down the drain along with the dirt. 

Thank heavens she hadn't mailed that horrid letter to her 
mother. She would destroy it, along with her mother's let- 
ter, and keep the entire episode secret. For such offers of 
favoritism from Washington to leak out to the others would 
be tragic, not only to Jill and her mother but to the morale 
of all. 

She stopped short at the doorway. Was this her room? Yes, 
of course, but why was it completely torn apart? Had Cap- 
tain Galvin been there? Was she in such a hurry to get 
dressed that she would dig through Jill's personal belongings 
and strew them around? Hardly. 

The wastebasket was empty! Maybe the cleaning girl had 
come in during that short period when Jill was showering. 
But Mitsue would never leave the room in that condition. 

She checked her purse, but found no money had been 
stolen. In Korea, some of the native boys stole everything 
they could lay their hands on, but in Japan there was very 
little thievery. Hurrying down the hall, she checked to see 
if any other rooms had been disturbed, but the girls were 
either asleep with the lights off, or the rooms were empty 
and tidy. 

Maybe I'm imagining things, she thought hopefully. I was 
excited and upset but . . . where are the letters? Had they 
been thrown out, or had somebody taken them? 

She quickly straightened up the room, looking frantically 
under the beds, in the drawers, in her purse again, every- 
where. She did not dare worry ... or suppose ... or 
imagine what had happened, because there was absolutely 
nothing she could do about it now. 

She folded her clothes and tucked away her cosmetics. 
Then she laid out her flight suit for the next day, put on her 
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cotton underwear and fell onto the cot, determined to sleep 
like the dead. Her thoughts went back to her earlier revela- 
tions, and before long she felt warm and serene again. 

"Welcome back, little lady/' Captain Ray said the next 
morning. "We missed you." 

"Morning, ma'am," Bud waved from behind the stack 
of medical supplies. "We wondered what happened to you 
yesterday." 

Jill beamed at the enthusiastic reception. "You could say 
I was playing cupid for Tommy but I got tangled up in the 
bowstring/* 

"Ah, so," said Jim, sticking his head around the corner. "I 
heard you were hiding in your room sobbing your heart out 
after our lover's quarrel." 

"Why you . . ." she sputtered. "You conceited oaf. 
You " 

"Hold it. Hold it," Captain Ray laughed, then pointed his 
finger sternly. "Come on, Romeo, let's get this bird in the air." 

The flight that day was to Suwon airstrip in Korea. The 
next day, Kimpo, near Seoul. As Tommy predicted, it was 
every day now, with casualties the worst Jill had ever 
seen, waiting for medical help, a gentle touch, an encour- 
aging word and the blessed flight to safety and home. Some 
were scared young kids, others seasoned veterans of World 
War II. Most of them were Americans but there were other 
UN troops too. 

Day and night the Air Evac planes flew their missions. 
Medical personnel lost all track of meal schedules or sleep. 
Field surgeons operated around the clock, nurses stood 
duty until they dropped from exhaustion. 

The surrounding hills of Seoul still hid large concentra- 
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tions of enemy troops and there were times when Captain 
Ray kept the engines going while patients were being 
loaded. Two Air Evac planes were so badly shot up from 
ground fire they had to be destroyed. 

Deep in the city of Seoul, Marine artillery and tank guns 
spread death and destruction ahead of the advancing 
troops. They fought up Main Street in two columns, advanc- 
ing close to the houses on each side. During one day's ad- 
vance, American tanks knocked out four North Korean anti- 
tank guns. The bodies of communists blasted in their fox- 
holes by flame throwers lay smoldering along the curbing. 
There was not a single windowpane left intact. Marine com- 
bat officers knew the North Koreans forced this destruction 
for their own propaganda purposes. The communists hoped 
the South Koreans would not forget what the UN forces did 
to their city. 

But oddly enough, Korean civilians lined up along the 
sidewalks and politely applauded the troops in the middle of 
battle. Pitiful ragged children held tiny American flags. In 
the Salvation Army Center, children sang, "Jesus Loves 
Me," to the sound of rifle cracks and explosions nearby. 

Finally, on the ^gth of September, a congregation of Army 
officers, haggard, unshaven Marines, GI's and worn-out war 
correspondents heard General Douglas MacArthur lead them 
in "The Lord's Prayer/' Camouflaged helmets, canvas caps, 
snappy Air Force blue hats and Navy caps came off as 
heads bowed and voices said, "Our Father, which art 
in heaven . . ." Glass from the shattered dome overhead 
tinkled down from time to time, and there was the sight too, 
of pistols, carbines and strapped knives. Many of the men 
were walking arsenals. "Deliver us from evil . . .** they said 
hoarsely. 

At Kimpo and Suwon airfields, the mercy work went on, 
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day after day from September sist to September 3Oth when 
the total count was reached. 

One thousand, four hundred and forty-nine battle casu- 
alties removed from the front-line battles to hospitals in 
Japan. Jill's own Soist Squadron had done a tremendous Job. 
Now they might have a day or two of rest. 

Thank heavens she had written to her mother. It was a 
good letter, an honest account of the work they were all 
doing. She had left out some of the usual sentiments and 
she hoped it would not sound unloving. Her feelings had not 
changed toward her mother, but with the experiences she 
was having she herself had changed a great deal. 

"Guess what?" It was Captain Galvin waving a fistful of 
papers. "One for you and one for me." 

Jill scanned the sheet. "I don't get it." 

"You will, dear. They're TDY orders. Thirty days tempo- 
rary duty in Korea!" 

Jill's stomach lurched as she remembered the place. "You 
mean stay there . . . and not come back for a whole 
month?" 

"That's right," the older woman smiled. "YouVe been 
wanting to do your duty and I must say you have been do- 
ing splendidly. But, as the old circus barkers say, 'You ain't 
seen nothin* yet/ * 
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VIII 



, for the life of the gypsies/* Captain Galvin 
patted the small bag containing everything personal she 
would need for a month. "It will seem like old home week 
being with the Army again." 

Jill and her friend peered through the plane window at 
the scene below. By now the craggy, eroded mountains and 
sloping valleys of the Korean peninsula were familiar sights 
to both nurses. "There's Jane Russell hill/' Captain Gal- 
vin said. "Or I should say, what's left of it/' 

The twin rounded peaks had been a key outpost and as 
such were pretty well flattened out by U. S. artillery fire. 
"Seems as though the GI's ought to rename the hill for a less 
amply endowed movie actress," Jill said. 

"I hate to admit it/' the older woman said primly, "but the 
other day I heard it referred to as Galvin Hill. I wish I knew 
who started that'' 

Jill smiled and quickly changed the subject. "I'm still 
curious about our orders/' she said. "We've defeated the 
North Korean communists in South Korea. Now our troops 
are driving them north." 

"That's right/' Captain Galvin told her. "The Eighth 
Army is headed straight for the communist capitol of 
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Pyonggang. The Tenth Corps may make a water-borne in- 
vasion at Wonsan, depending on the resistance they meet 
along the way. As General MacArthur says, 'The only way to 
finish the conflict and prevent World War Three is to beat the 
communists decisively so they will not attack again/ " 

Jill thought for a moment, "I suppose with those big of- 
fensives, the Army wants to keep as many men in Korea as 
possible. If we can airlift patients to hospitals in South 
Korea where they can recover from their wounds, many can 
be returned to duty." 

Captain Galvin nodded. "We will be carrying patients to 
the Navy's hospital ships too. Our planes land at a strip on 
shore, and helicopters transfer the patients to special deck 
platforms called Heliports, on the ship/' 

"Sounds exciting," Jill said. "In a disconnected sort of 
way. Well be rambling around with no special homes, bunk- 
ing with the Army nurses, eating about any place I suppose, 
and carrying our patients wherever we're told to/' 

Bud, overhearing her, called, "Just don't get lost, ma'am. 
Without my hunting dog, I might not be able to track you 
down." 

Jill laughed. CC I appreciate your concern, but I have a nofc* 
pinned to my pocket that says, 'In case I am lost, please re- 
turn me Airmail Special Delivery, to Airman Bud Bender in 
AshiyaT 

He scratched his head solemnly. "Reckon I can afford the 
postage?" 

"You'd better start saving your money. Say, what's the 
news from Bonaparte, Iowa?" 

He beamed, flipped open the paper, and studied it a mo- 
ment. "Here we are. 'The Prairie Maids Four-H club met 
Monday night at the home of Pansy Wilkins/ That's my 
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cousin. TRoll call was answered by "Why I'm glad to live in 
these United States." 

"That must have been interesting/' said Captain Galvin. 
"Bud, Yd like to borrow that paper when you're finished. It 
sort of reminds me of my home town." She glanced at Jill. 
**I come from a little town in Kansas that nobody ever heard 
of. My father was mayor for years." 

"Here's something about my girl Marlene/' Bud said. The 
two nurses smiled as his face reddened. "If that don't beat 
an. If that don't. . . /' 

"What, Bud? Whatr Jill asked. 

"She just got to be queen that's all. 'Future Homemaker 
of America/ Remember, I was reading about the contest?" 
He took out an enormous handkerchief and blew his nose. 
"That scallywag is going to get the teasing of her life when 
I get home. She really is." 

"Look/' Jill pointed through the window. "There's Heart- 
break Compound/' This was the home of the Army En- 
gineers who had been on their way to the States when the 
conflict broke out. Their ship had turned around and headed 
back to Korea. 

A faint light shone above the rice paddies surrounding the 
compound. High on a hill was the eerie sight of a huge red 
castle facade, built out of scrounged packing crates. From 
the sky it seemed to be settled in a bluish mist, lilce a dreamy 
medieval painting. 

Streamers of clouds hung motionless as Captain Ray cir- 
cled and sped through them. "There is the hospital/* Cap- 
tain Galvin said. "How familiar it seems. Like turning back 
the clock." 

To Jill the tents were like small islands poking through the 
cumulus mists, clinging to their poles as clouds did to the 
mountain peaks. Jill knew these tents were hastily put up 
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and hastily taken down. Mobile army surgical hospitals, 
known as MASH hospitals, along with field hospitals, fol- 
lowed the front lines, seesawing or leapfrogging back and 
forth, depending on the tides of war. Army nurses had ar- 
rived in Korea a week after hostilities began. They worked 
in mobile surgical units, field and evacuation hospitals, fol- 
lowing the troops in all kinds of weather, exposing them- 
selves to enemy fire and suffering the same privations as the 
fighting men. In the heat of the Korean summer they had 
fought off lice, fleas, flies and mosquitoes, caring for the sick 
and wounded both civilian and military. They had set up 
hospitals in bombed-out schoolhouses, rice mills, tents, 
straw-roofed mud huts any place. They had ridden am- 
bulance trains, sloshed through mud on foot, in jeeps, weap- 
ons carriers or trucks, to follow their hospitals. 

Now as the plane taxied down the bumpy airstrip, Jill 
heard the reverberation of distant artillery rolling among 
the hills, sounding and fading on the gusty wind. The hos- 
pital tents dripped with complete weariness in the breath- 
less haze of morning. It had been raining hard and mud cov- 
ered everything in sight, including the sign at the end of the 
runway, THAT'S ALL, BROTHER. 

Their plane carrying food, plasma and antibiotics was 
off-loaded in a hurry. A Navy hospital corpsman grinned 
when he saw the precious supplies marked with red crosses. 
"I sure hope youVe got some extra dressings and bandages 
in there. I hate to see the chief nurse have to dig into the 
laundry bag and wash out bedding and pillowcases. Those 
nurses even rip up sterile sheets to make dressings." 

Captain Calvin perked up with a lively look. This all 
sounded pretty familiar. "Who is the chief nurse here?" 

"Captain Frances Lippincott," the corpsman replied. 

Captain Galvin let out a whoop of joy. "Old Lippy . . . 
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here? Great day in the morning! I haven't seen her since 
North Africa/' She bent over, tightened her boots, and 
mushed through the mud toward a tent which bore a sign, 

WE ATTEMPT TO FIX EVERYTHING BUT A BROKEN HEART. 

Jill hurried into the holding tent to see what she could do 
to help with the loading of patients. Bud, and the corpsman 
with whom he would make the return trip, were already 
checking records, securing blankets and litter straps, giving 
out last-minute medications. In battle conditions, enlisted 
medical personnel were allowed to administer morphine 
and other pain-killing narcotics, and Jill had no qualms 
about Bud's capabilities. She looked at the suffering cargo 
and her heart ached with sympathy as she saw them waiting 
. , . suffering . . . staring. 

"Water, please give me water." 

An Army nurse clomped by, fatigues tucked into combat 
boots, her face nearly hidden by the battle helmet. She knelt 
beside the man. "I'm sorry, Soldier. I can only give you a 
little water. You are due for surgery ." She tilted the tin cup 
to his lips. "Now is that better?" 

"Thanks ... a lot." 

The girl stood up, sighed, and took the helmet off. "Well, 
for heaven's sake, I didn't see you," she said to Jill. Her hair 
was red, and beneath the smudges on her face Jill saw 
freckles sprinkled across the upturned nose. "How's every- 
thing in the Air Force?" 

"Fine," she said. Tm Jill Saunders." 

"I'm Frances Brown. Everybody has to have a nickname 
so mine seems to be Brownie. Will you be around long?" 

"I'm supposed to take a flight out this afternoon, but I'll 
be back in the evening." Then she added, "I think." 

"Swell. We just got here ourselves, so things are sort of 



mixed up. The O.R/s been a madhouse. We expect a big 
load of casualties by noon." She turned quickly, almost in- 
stinctively, as a man called out. 

"Did I hear voices , , . American women . . . am I 
home?" The litter patient with his eyes bandaged tried to 
raise up. 

Brownie whispered, "He's just regaining consciousness. 
He's plenty sick but weVe got to get him out of here. There 
is nothing more we can do." 

Both nurses knelt beside him. Brownie said, "You're going 
to be airlifted to Japan in a few minutes. Your worries are 
over." 

"Take the bandages off my eyes, please. I want to see you/' 

"I'm sorry, fella. Doctor's orders." She fumbled in her 
pocket and brought out a tiny carved charm. "Here, hold this 
in your hand. His name is Ho-Ti, god of good fortune. Rub 
his fat belly and he will bring you luck," 

"Thanks," he said. "But what will you do for luck?" 

"Oh, don't worry about me. I have my Mickey Mouse 
charm. I found him in a box of Crackerjacks." 

Bud and the corpsman picked up the litter and carried 
it out of the tent. "He's blind," Brownie said. She bit her lip. 
"See you at the mess tent." 

Jill stood watching the plane getting ready for take-off. 
There was a strange ache in her heart and a feeling of lone- 
liness too. She should not have allowed herself to become 
emotionally attached to this particular flight crew. Cer- 
tainly Ashiya wasn't home it was just a place from which 
to take off and land. Still, she felt as though she were being 
dumped on a desert island. 

"Still mad at me, chubby?'' 

She stiffened at Jim's voice, folded her arms, and turned 
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her back haughtily. "Of course." Strewn nearby were signs, 

MARILYN MONROE SLEPT HEBE . . . WALDORF TOWERS BASE- 
MENT; the airstrip border was sloppy with the remains o 
dugouts. Army trucks, tents and jeeps along with every- 
thing else in sight were covered with mud. Surrounding 
them were the fearful hills looking like prehistoric animals 
silhouetted against the sky. Demolished villages, death and 
destruction were everywhere. "Of course I'm mad," her 
voice quavered. "Why shouldn't I be?" 

He put his hand on her arm, then withdrew it. "You're mak- 
ing a big mistake. Any sensible girl knows she's got to keep in 
good with the fly boys. Otherwise, how will she get free 
transportation for her perfume, tooth paste and shampoo? 
Who else offers such fascinating conversations . . . ?" 

"We get along," she answered, hoping for a cool tone. 
"Never underestimate the power of women." 

He plunged his hands in his pockets and sighed. "I guess 
you're right. You nurses just whistle and you've got a whole 
division doing handsprings. Just look over there/' He 
pointed to the lean-to enclosure with a hastily scrawled 
NURSES SHOWER sign. Dangling in the center was an oilcan 
punched full of holes. "Talk about luxury! Of course, there's 
probably not enough water to use it, but it is a nice thought." 

For the first time she noticed the small dimple in his right 
cheek, and for the hundredth time the deeply blue eyes. She 
looked away again. 

The plane was loaded, ready for take-off. How she 
wished she were on it. 

"Well, if you want anything," he said. "I mean, I'll keep 
the guys on the lookout for you . . . and they'll pass the 
word along." They walked toward the plane in silence. Fi- 
nally he turned. "Don't do anything stupid, chubby." 

She looked at him. "I'll try not to. And you, don't go 
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showing off and doing something silly like . . . like crack- 
ing up a valuable plane or something." 
"Okay. Take it easy, hear? 79 

o *> 

Sure. 

He squeezed her hand and then he was gone. She stood 
there until the plane was off the ground. Suddenly she had a 
strange sensation of being watched. Turning around, she 
gasped to see the blond head of GG bent over the viewer of a 
twin-lens reflex camera which was obviously equipped with 
a telephoto lens. 

GG, caught in the act, straightened up and waved. There 
was no smile on her lips. She was all business as she wound 
the film roll, shouted "Hold it," and clicked again. "Fabu- 
lous pathos." 

Jill put her hand to her face in horror, feeling the tears 
that had already been photographed. It was indecent of GG 
to do such a thing without permission and she longed for the 
courage to march over and demand the negatives. But she 
hesitated. It would cause a dreadful scene, one that could be 
twisted to suit GG's purposes. No, she would not must not 
lose her poise. 

She watched as GG hurried over to commandeer a jeep. 
There was arguing between her and the soldier. "But I can't 
spare this vehicle, lady. I gotta have it for the colonel." 

They argued a bit longer, with GG waving her arms fran- 
tically. Finally the driver said, Til check with the C. O. If 
it's okay with him, Til take you where you want to go." 

Jill could hardly believe her eyes when GG climbed into 
the jeep the minute the driver was out of sight, gunned the 
motor, and sped away. 

Good grief, someday that woman will get herself and 
others in real trouble. Jill wondered why GG behaved as she 
did. Everyone seemed to hate her. Still, she had managed to 
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create an exciting image of herself for the people back home. 
To them she was a heroine. But, Jill pondered, what does 
she think of herself? 

In the mess tent three nurses and two doctors, still in op- 
erating gowns, were drinking coffee from tin cups. Other 
medical personnel were seated on benches made of rough 
branches of Korean pine trees. The nurses wore wool Army 
shirts and wool slacks with silk mulberry-red scarves knotted 
at the throat. The doctors also wore red scarves. 

She spotted Brownie in the comer, eating what appeared 
to be a hard-boiled egg. Jill went through the chowline and 
filled her cup with hot coffee. "You were smart to steer clear 
of the eggs," Brownie said. "They all taste like fish." 

Talk became impossible for the next few minutes as the 
helicopters warmed up outside the tent. Ungainly rotors 
kicked gusts of dirt and stone against the side of the tent 
with staccato fury. No one seemed to mind the noise and 
confusion. Those helicopters had become precious equip- 
ment to aH service personnel, particularly the seriously 
wounded who had been picked up at the front lines and 
landed just ten seconds away from the operating tent. 

"Come on, 111 show you around the place," Brownie told 
her when they'd finished their snack." Wading through ankle- 
deep mud, she explained that Jill must never go walking 
alone. "We go in pairs, usually with armed guards, because 
of snipers." 

"I don't suppose you have time for recreation," Jill said. 

"No, picnics are out because of land mines and, again, 
snipers. Sometimes when we're on the move we amuse our- 
selves by opening Crackerjack boxes and looking for the 
prizes. Or we try to figure out what to do with the fifteen 
cents we had left over from Japan. Or," she smiled, "we get 
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quite a charge out of trying to figure out which are our Sun- 
day fatigues or whose helmet is whose." 

She pointed out a tent being put up. "There's where 
you'll sleep tonight. Sorry our blankets and cots haven't ar- 
rived, but the men have fixed us up with straw mats for the 
ground. We can scrounge you a bedroll." 

Beside the tent was a grass-roofed mud hut. "We call that 
the Throne Room." 

"The what?" Jill bHnlced. 

Brownie laughed. "It's kind of a long, sad story. You see, 
we got tired of finding ourselves without a latrine, so now 
we carry our own. It consists of a chair we picked up in a 
schoolhouse at Pusan. We knocked out a couple of slats in 
the seat. Underneath is a ten-gallon oilcan. It works fine.** 

Jill tried to cover her surprise. This was a problem she had 
not thought of. "I imagine youVe had some grim ex- 
periences along that line/* 

"Have we! But don't let me get started on that subject 
YouTI find out soon enough." 

The two nurses turned and started for the pre-op tent. 
"Did you serve during World War Two?" Jill asked. 

"The Big Two? Sure," Brownie nodded. "We thought it 
was bad in Europe. But these Korean rice paddies are the 
pestholes of all the Orient, Trying to maintain tented field 
hospitals on soil contaminated by human excreta, polluted 
water and other insanitary conditions is really a nursing chal- 
lenge, believe you me." 

"I've heard about the huge green flies you had during the 
hot weather," Jill said. "What about mosquitoes?" 

"You mean you never met them? Well, consider yourself 
lucky. I remember they were small when the Americans ar- 
rived. Now they're so fat they can break right through the 
nets." She removed her helmet and ran her fingers through 
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her hair. "You can tell how long a nurse has been in Korea 
by her hair-do. We cal this particular type, the Korean 
Klip." 

They slid the pre-op door aside and went in. A half-dozen 
patients resting easily were awaiting surgery. "Just wait!" 
Brownie said in reply to Jill's unspoken observation. "This is 
one small lull. I remember a six-weeks period in August and 
the first ten days of September when the fighting surged 
along the Naktong River. One twenty-four-hour period our 
unit's makeshift surgical tables were used for two hundred 
and forty-three operations, twenty of them major abdomi- 
nals. All the doctors, including the Navy surgeon from the 
First Marines, worked forty-eight-hour shifts. Nurses were on 
their feet twenty-four hours at a time. Anesthetists worked 
thirty-hour shifts." 

"It must have been a nightmare/' Jill said. 

Brownie bent over the work table and began fixing 
pre-op medications in the hypodermic syringes. Jill checked 
the first man near the wall. He had a huge chest wound with 
profuse bleeding prior to admission. She checked his blood 
pressure and *found it was seventy over forty although he 
had already been given four pints of blood. Brownie 
nodded to Jill. "He's to have another five hundred cc/s of 
blood." Jill went ahead and started the transfusion. 

A sergeant with an extensive leg wound which might re- 
quire amputation needed the tourniquet adjusted. He had 
been given pre-op medication and was now dozing. Jill 
started his transfusion. 

When that was finished, she looked at the others. Their 
blood pressures were stabilized and they were draped, ready 
for whenever the surgeons called for them. 

At noon the casualties came. By jeeps, ambulances and 
helicopter, Jill had never seen anything like it in her life. 
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Men with arms, legs and buttocks shot off. Blind men, fever- 
ish, shaking and agonized. Some wept, not in pain, but from 
sheer exhaustion. There was every conceivable horror to the 
human body. 

Before long the admitting tents were jammed. All seven 
operating tables were busy, not with definitive surgery, but 
lifesaving surgery. Jill did what she could to be of help. Her 
plane had not arrived and this was just one more discourag- 
ing aspect of Air Evac during wartime. Someday, she hoped, 
there would be a more definite schedule where patients, 
medical personnel and aircraft would all be ready at the 
same time. 

As Jill witnessed the entire field hospital turning into an 
assembly line, she realized it would take a lot of planes and 
a lot of trips to evacuate even the most serious cases. There 
was the corporal who was on the table for two hours. His 
spleen was removed, a hole in his diaphragm and two other 
wounds in his stomach sewed up. The operating table was 
empty less than five minutes before Brownie started work on 
a new patient with mortar fragments in his chest. A severed 
artery was tied off, blood which had collected in his chest 
was pumped out, and he was sewed lip, Twenty-five min- 
utes. 

While Jill started transfusions, applied dressings, and pre- 
pared syringes, Brownie, clad in a loose white robe, trundled 
back and forth between the five tables she was serving. Some- 
times reeling from inhaling the fumes, she held a mask over 
the patient's face and regulated the amount of anesthesia 
coming through the tube. "YouVe heard of dizzy blonds? 
Well, I'm a dizzy redhead/' she grinned woozily. 

Jill saw one surgeon perform five operations without a 
break, take a few minutes off for a cup of coffee, and return 
to find a nurse had started another patient. "He'll operate 
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till midnight/* Brownie told Jill. "Then he'll take a cat nap 
and continue working. . . /' Jill thought of what Hippoc- 
rates, the ancient Greek, Father of Medicine had said. "He 
who would become a surgeon should join the Army and fol- 
low it." How true these words proved to be. 

Wherever she looked, nurses were kneeling or standing 
beside doctors, cutting away clothing of the wounded, tak- 
ing pulses, checking papers that had come with each man. 
Sometime during the afternoon, men from the mess tent 
had brought trays of food to the hard-working medical staff. 
The food remained untouched. 

"Nurse, Nurse/* 

Jill answered the call from a man whose right arm had 
been amputated, "Nurse, you've got to do something." 

"What do you need, Lieutenant? Are you in pain?" She 
knelt down and held his hand to take his pulse. He glared 
at her in fury. Somehow the painkilling narcotic had not 
made him drowsy at all. 

"I keep telling these knuckleheads to go back and get my 

*y 

arm. 

She bit her lip and swallowed the terrible lump mounting 
in her throat. "Please try to be calm." 

"Be calm? How can I be calm when there's a perfectly 
good Masonic ring on that hand?" 

She continued to hold his hand, wondering what to say 
next. Was his concern about the ring a coverup for his real 
feelings? Or had he not realized that his arm was gone 
forever? 

"What's my pulse?" he demanded. 

"As a matter of fact, its quite normal." She forced a shaky 
smile. 

He looked at her hard, lines etching a deep V in his f ore- 
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head. "Okay, needle-nose, you're excused. Run along now." 
He winked. "If you see my ring, save it," 

Jill, wondering what had become of Captain Galvin, found 
her at last in the dimly lit, crowded admitting tent. She had 
obviously been working full tilt for hours. Now she was 
kneeling beside a litter, her sleeves rolled up and her gray 
hair flopping in her perspiring face. Beside her on the bare 
ground was a helmet filled with water. *Tm going to wash 
you, son," she was saying. 

Jill saw her dip the cloth in the precious water, wring it 
out, and begin working through the grease and mud that 
covered the young man. 

"Boy, this is something to write home about. A private gets 
a bath from a captain/* 

Jill backed away in silence. There was so much to be done, 
so many people to care for and so few to do the job. Every- 
one, it seemed, had bloodstained letters to be answered. 
"The Department of the Army will tell my family about this, 
but I want to be the first. Could you help me?" 

Dear God, Jill thought. How long will it go on? How much 
more killing and maiming and suffering before it all ends? 
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IX 



JLJ.ER flight to Pusan took less than an hour each way 
but it was the difference between nightmare and hope for 
the patients she carried. At the station hospital, the men 
would be carefully screened according to their injuries. The 
less serious cases would be treated right there and returned 
to duty. The others, requiring extensive surgery and long 
convalescence, would be evacuated to Japan and the States. 

It was dusk by the time she winged back to Suwon 
to spend the night. Cold clouds settling low had replaced the 
hard-driving morning rain. There were no lights outlining 
the small, rutted airstrip and she wondered how the pilot 
would ever manage to land his cargo-laden gooney bird in 
the blind haze. She breathed a sigh of relief when she felt 
the first hard bump of the wheels touching ground and heard 
the screech of brakes applied again and again. How awk- 
ward the plane suddenly seemed as it bounced along, its 
wings bobbing up and down as though they actually hurt. 

She climbed out of the plane and stood for a mo- 
ment, waiting for her knees to stop shaking. It happened to 
the best of them, this quivering of the body and shaking of 
the knees. People who fly don't say much about it. They just 
wait for the feeling to pass. It was like going through life 
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walking on eggs, but convincing yourself that the eggs will 
not break. 

She removed her cap and ran her fingers through her hair, 
feeling with dismay the sweat and dirt clogged on her scalp. 
More dirt was caked in the comers of her mouth and eyes, 
and the neck o her flight suit was stiff with it. Surely she 
had never been so filthy., bedraggled and tired in her entire 
life. 

How she would love a hot bath. Golly, even a plain old 
shower would be heaven. She flexed her shoulders, took a 
deep breath, and then coughed. What a mistake! Now even 
her lungs felt dirty. 

Suddenly she looked up at the sky, a weird premonition 
of danger sweeping over her. She heard the sound then, a 
shrill whine as a lone plane swooped out of the clouds and 
headed for the hospital area. Her feet felt glued to the mud 
as the rat-a-tat-tat barking of the strafing gun splattered a 
path of wanton fury across the field and into the com- 
pound. Paralyzed with disbelief, she stared up at it until 
someone pushed her down under the plane and slammed a 
helmet on her head. "It's Bed-Check Charlie! Keep your 
head down. Don't move." 

Ambulatory patients dashed from the receiving tents, 
shouting backward as they ran, their voices high and hoarse 
with excitement. Tripping, falling, cursing, they rushed to- 
ward jeeps, trucks, weapons carriers anything to dive 
tinder for protection. It was the first real violence Jill had 
seen. Snipers were hidden, but this death machine was right 
in the open, shooting at men and women who had no guns 
with which to defend themselves and at patients who were 
already sick and wounded. Her teeth chattered with the 
chilling tension of waiting and wondering whether she 
would be shot and killed, huddling there in the mud. She 
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closed her eyes and said a silent prayer as the whine of the 
plane came closer and closer for a second swoop on the area. 
The gooney bird is a sitting duck, she thought crazily. And 
I am in its nest. 

There was a clatter like castanets. She peered out from 
under her helmet to see the plane seemingly hover for an 
instant, its engines coughing and sputtering. Good heavens, 
maybe it would crash and explode. The North Koreans were 
not the world's best airmen, and individual life was cheap 
to them . . . yes 3 anything could happen. 

But the second swoop was Bed-Check Charlie's sayonara. 
He disappeared into the clouds again like an evil ghost. Jill 
looked up from her mud pile and shoved her helmet to the 
back of her head. The corpsman beside her grinned. "Well, I 
guess we can round up the patients. He's gone for the night/ 7 

She got shakily to her feet, wiping at the mud on her face. 
"Thanks for pushing me out of the way. I could have been 
killed/' She was surprised at the corpsman's nonchalant re- 
action. 

"Who, him?" He jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
departing plane. "He couldn't hit the side of a barn. He just 
comes around when we're making bed-checks on the pa- 
tients, tucking everybody in, you know, and makes a nui- 
sance of himself. There are a lot of Bed-Check Charlies/* 

Jill shook her head angrily. "I wish our planes would get 
rid of them all. Imagine, attacking a hospital!" 

"Oh, we'll get them all right/' the young Navy man said. 
"One of these days the Navy fliers will polish them all off/' 

"I beg your pardon," she said. "The Air Force isn't exactly 
sitting on its thumbs these days. It is well-recognized that 
we have air superiority in this conflict/' 

"Yes, ma'am/' he said smartly. "And sea superiority too/' 
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They smiled at each other. "Thanks again for everything," 
she said. 

"Yes, ma'am, Hope I didn't get you too dirt} 7 /" 

Now, after the fury of the attack, the helpless patients 
crawled out of shelters and headed for the receiving tents 
again. In the distance Jill heard the bucket-swinging swoosh 
of mortars and the phoom ... of artillery. Acrid smoke, 
mixed with the smells of wet filth, stung her nostrils. I am 
lucky to be alive, she thought. In spite of the corpsman's 
easy dismissal of Bed-Check Charlie's aim she knew they had 
not been playing tiddlywinks. 

As she headed for the tent she wondered about Brownie 
and Captain Galvin. Were they safe or had the communist 
villain been lucky for a change? 

She laughed with relief when she saw Brownie tacking up 
a sign on the tree that grew near the tent entrance. Painted 
with red nail polish, it read, SOUTHERN PINES BOUDOIR. Cap- 
tain Galvin, seated on a log, was washing her face, using 
her helmet as a basin. 

"As the good general says, 1 have returned/ ?> Jill called. 

"Welcome, welcome, but are you sure it's you?" Captain 
Galvin patted the log beside her. "Pull up a helmet and have 
a bath/' 

"What about the shower?" Jill asked hopefully. 

"Ha! ha! ha!" said Brownie. 

"No water?" Jill asked. 

"Oh sure, weVe got all kinds of water. WhatTl you have? 
Facewater, footwater, laundrywater ... it may not be 
firsthand, but it's wet." 

"I ... I guess IT1 start at the top and work down," she 
said, covering her initial surprise. 

As she squeezed the washcloth and rubbed it over her face 
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and neck, she listened to her friends* account of the after- 
noon's work. 'They're still operating in there. The doctors 
will be at it round the clock and so will the nurses. We're get- 
ting short of blood ... the corpsmen and med techs are 
donating their own. Patients who can safely spare it are giv- 
ing too. Talk about men being united by ties of blood, a lot 
of it comes from donors in Japan. So you have Negroes with 
Japanese and white blood flowing through their veins and 
you have Filipinos with French blood." 

Captain Galvin looked at Jill. Her face was serious and 
filled with a land of breatHess idealism, "There is no distinc- 
tion in the hospital as to nationality, race, rank or religion. 
In there," she pointed, "you see a general in bed next to a 
private, a Frenchman heside a Filipino and a Negro next 
to one of another race. Not since the Crusades have soldiers 
of so many nations been united for a great cause/' 

Jill dipped her washcloth into the helmet again. She hadn't 
noticed the arrival of an uninvited visitor. "Look who wants 
to share my bathtub/ she told her friends. A small toad sat 
beside her on the log. She squeezed water on his back and he 
seemed quite content 

They all laughed and took turns holding the cold, squirmy 
thing in their hands. "Look, gals, I'm going to grab some 
chow and go back on duty," Brownie said. "You all make 
yourselves comfortable." 

Inside the tent JiU saw licxw the nurses had rigged 
up orange crates and banged-up footlockers for furniture. 
A clothesline suspended over the ailstove displayed panties, 
bras and socks. "Home Sweet Home," Jill mumbled as she 
pawed through her belongings and came up with a comb. 
She ran it through her hair, searched out a lipstick, and went 
to the small metal mirror nailed to the tent pole to apply it. 



She peered with difficulty into the distorting tin and sighed, 
"Mirror, mirror, how cruel can you be?" 

After chow die two flight nurses headed back to the tent. 
Jill had not slept in a bedroll before. She was grateful for 
the straw matting over the wet earth even though the smell 
was musty and pungent and tickled her nose. Tomorrow or 
the day after, they might have cots and bedding. That 
would be pure luxury. She eased herself into the lumpy 
warmth of the bedroll while Captain Calvin blew out the 
candle and snuggled down into her own. 

Jill put her hands flat against her cheek and closed her 
eyes. So much had happened to her in such a short time she 
could hardy believe that any of it was real. You have to be 
like a chameleon, she thought. Changing colors all the time 
to fit in with the crazy, mixed-up life you were leading. She 
hoped her mother was not worrying too much and that she 
would be proud of Jill's work. Someday, when the conflict 
was all over, she would sit down for a bedtime chat and tell 
her mother, quite matter-of-factly, how she had bathed out 
of a helmet and dodged Bed-Check Charlie's bullets and 
how she had wrestled with psychos at a three-thousand-foot 
altitude and how she helped in the field hospital. 

She smiled to herself and drifted into a half sleep, that 
lovely zone between this world and the next. What a com- 
fort it was to hear the steady, even breathing of her friend 
nearby. The other sounds were not so familiar and she tried 
to shut them out by putting her hands over her ears. She was 
used to aircraft landing and taking off, and she had learned 
to sleep through the muffled whispers and tiptoeing of 
nurses going on duty or returning from flights. But now there 
was the distant boom of artillery, the slosh, slosh of men 
walking, talking and cursing, and a jeep rocking back and 
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forth trying to get out of a ditch. There was a sharp crack of 
a rifle, and it was close by. 

She sat up and listened. Now the fearful experience of the 
afternoon came down on her with renewed force. Why had 
she lulled herself into this false security? There was danger 
all around them. Communist infiltrators could creep into 
the area without being seen. Someone coughed, and there 
was a crackling of twigs right outside the tent. 

"Captain Calvin, are you awake?" she whispered. 

"No, I'm asleep. Good night." 

She lay back and closed her eyes. Everything was 
ominously quiet for a few moments. Suddenly she heard a 
tap, tap, tap, and then silence. Her heart thudded wildly. 
There it was again. "Listen," she whispered. "Do you hear 
that?" 

Tap, tap, tap. It was uneven, like . . . Morse code. 

"Go to sleep, dear/* Captain Galvin said with a deep sigh 
of fatigue. 

"But listen/' Jill persisted, her eyes widening in the dark- 
ness. "It's a sniper. I think he's signaling to the others. . . ." 
Chills ran up her spine and down her legs. What if this were 
to be a sneak attack in force? The communists were full of 
tricks. . . . 

Captain Galvin turned her head, then propped herself up 
on an elbow. "It . . . it is strange. Shhhhhhhhh." Tap, tap, 
tap. "We'll have to investigate. Come on." 

"No," whispered Jill. "We don't have any weapons. Well 
be killed if we go out there." 

Captain Galvin fumbled around for her flashlight. "Here, 
take this." She handed Jill a heavy stone. "Wrap it in a towel 
and tie a knot. Then slug him with it." She reached into her 
bag and drew out her long pointed scissors. "Come on, let's 
go-" 
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"B-b-but Tm afraid/' Jill managed to say through her 
chattering teeth. 

"Look, you can always scream." 

"With my throat cut?" Jill squeaked, clutching her collar. 

"Come on." 

They crouched down and slunk out into the night shad- 
ows. What had happened to all the other terrifying noises? 
Even the artillery had ceased firing. Eerie beams of light from 
the hospital tents told them that surgery was still going on. 
The medical people were too intent on saving lives to think 
about their own safety. Jill's throat was dry with fright as her 
hand gripped the makeshift weapon. Tap, tap, tap. Slowly 
they crept along, closer . . . closer. 

They stopped, dead still. Captain Galvin squeezed Jill's 
arm as they located the source of the noise. It was coming 
from . . . the throne room. Whoever it was, was lying in 
wait for some poor unsuspecting nurse, and at the same time 
was signaling from a place where the men would not catch 
him. 

"What a low-down trick," hissed Captain Galvin. Then, 
"Shhh. When I turn on the flashlight, be ready to swing." 

Jill held her breath and clutched the towel with the stone 
tied in it. 

"Now!" 

On went the tight Both nurses stared in shock. The place 
was empty, except for the "throne." Tap, tap, tap. They lis- 
tened hard. The sound was coming from . . . "Good 
heavens, child. Our sniper is just the ten-gallon can rattling 
in the wind against the toilet-seat throne." 

They crept back to their bedrolls and sheepishly tucked 
themselves in. "Glad nobody saw us, aren't you?" Jill said. 

"You can say that again." 

Jill propped herself up on an elbow. "This reminds me of 



something/' she said ? her voice still shaking from the fright 

she'd had. 

"What now?" 

"Promise not to be mad?" 

"Shoot." 

"A story I heard once. Something about 'People who live 
in grass houses shouldn't stow thrones/ " 

Captain Calvin chuckled softly. "Be still and go to sleep." 

In the weeks that followed, Jill measured time by how 
long it took to get the plane into the air, and once in the air 
how long it took to get back down again. It wasn't really 
that simple, but with Jill's busy flight schedule, days 
whizzed by like cards being shuffled. It seemed she was ev- 
erywhere in Korea, bouncing like a rubber ball, back and 
forth, this way and that. She met hundreds of people that 
she would never see a second time. Others like Brownie with 
whom she shared "bed and board," danger, laughter and 
tears, would be lifetime friends. Sometimes she saw Captain 
Calvin and Tommy, but they were usually coming or going. 
One night in the mess hall at Pusan, she ran into Jim. 

"Aha, my princess, I have you in my clutches at last!" he 
leered wickedly. "Or I would have if you'd move that in- 
fernal food tray out of the way." 

"It's wonderful to see you," she said. "Come sit with me 
and tell me all the home-town news." 

"Okay," he said. "Then well go over to the club and dance 
or something." 

"I didn't know they had a club here." 

"Oh sure. Upstairs the officers have the PU club. Down- 
stairs the enlisted men have the PU-2 club." 

Jill laughed. "I'd love to really, but my flight leaves in an 
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hour. Tell me quick, what's happening in the big outside 
world?" 

Jim frowned thoughtfully and ate a bite o thick, sticky 
rice. "There is a quote fabulous story by quote heroic 
GG in the Woman s Weekly Dispatch called *From Riches 
to Rags.' " Thoroughly amused he looked at her. "It's about 
us." 

"Good grief. Is it awful?" Jill asked. 

He shrugged. "Pretty corny, but I don't care. Everybody's 
got to make a living including her, I guess. 39 

"What does it say?" 

"Oh, that you and I have found the true meaning of life 
in serving our country and that we have found each other 
. . . you know." He poked Ms fork around in the food, 
"What's this thing?" 

"Search me. Maybe a bean sprout." She was enjoying her 
own bowl of strange-looking soup. "Did you say anything 
to her about it?" 

He shook his head, "Haven't had time. Besides, asking 
that female a question is like pulling your thumb out of the 
dike." He wrinkled his nose and pushed his plate away. "I 
should have had a hamburger instead of this goulash." He 
looked at her intently. "When we get back to Japan and 
when we get some leave and when we get a flight to Tokyo," 
he sighed, 'let's have dinner at the Imperial Hotel." 

"You don't want to change the VhenY to c if s?" she asked 
lightly. 

His face suddenly became serious. "Okay, I'll change to 
*if / Hey, you must have been reading the papers." 

"I haven't had time," she confessed. 

"I'll bring you up to date." He sat back and lit a cigar. No- 
ticing her surprise, he explained. "I hate these things but 
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the C.O. back at AsMya just had a "baby. I mean his wife did, 
and he gave them out free. Where was I? 9 

"The war news.** 

"I guess you know the First Marine Division was relieved 
by the Eighth Army on the seventh of October." 

She nodded. 

"Smart girl for a chubby nurse. Well, they sailed around 
the peninsula and landed at Wonsan, near Hungnam on the 
twenty-ninth. The landing was unopposed, but we've just 
gotten word that the Seventh Marines had a large-scale fight 
with Chinese communists who had infiltrated through the 
mountains to aid the beaten North Koreans. The Marines 
cut the communist division to pieces in a four-day battle, 
but the cost was high. There were something like three 
hundred and eighty-six casualties, including wounded Chi- 
nese communists." 

Jill shuddered. "But the Chinese are not supposed to be in 
this war." 

Jim narrowed his eyes. "You tell them that. The thing now 
is this strange, almost spooky lull in the fighting. Nothing 
much is happening except that the Marines are ordered to 
advance up the road seventy-eight miles from Hungnain 
to Yudam-ni, a tiny village west of the Chosen Reservoir/' 

"Well, if anybody can advance, the Marines will/' she said 
hopefully. 

"No doubt about it. Most of those men are battle- 
hardened veterans of the amphibious landings and running 
battles that reconquered Seoul and broke the North Koreans* 
backs. Practically all their noncommissioned officers are vet- 
erans of the World War Two Pacific campaigns. I'd say the 
First Marine Division is the most seasoned striking force 
in our country's history/' 

"And a semper fidelis to you," she kidded. 
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"Okay, chubby, I'm in the Air Force and you can have 
the Marines." He drank his coffee, self-conscious at his dis- 
play of emotion over the leathernecks. "And the Army and 
Navy too." 

"Say, your thirty days TDY is Just about up, isn't it?" he 
asked. 

Jill nodded. C T11 be headed for Japan day after tomorrow, 
I hope. Funny how I used to dunk that was primitive living, 
what with Ashiya's dirt roads, straw-roofed huts and un- 
painted buildings. Now it will seem like the plushiest place in 
the world." She secretly thought of the luxury of toilets that 
flushed and of hot water for showering and washing out 
underwear. Any resemblance to her present underthings 
and white was purely coincidental. Then too, she relished 
the thought of crawling into a cot for a nighfs sleep, know- 
ing the artillery, snipers and Bed-Check Charlie were on the 
other side of the Korean Straits. 

She looked at her watch. " The time has come the Walrus 
said . . /" 

"I know. Come on, I've scrounged a jeep. Ill take you to 
your plane/* 

They drove in silence except for occasional squeals from 
Jill as she tried to hang onto her hat while keeping a lady- 
like posture as they whirled around curves and bounced 
along the rutted road to the airstrip. The lights flashed across 
the signs beside the road, set up one after another like the 

old BURMA SHAVE signs; HEAVY FOOT HARRY . . . PASSED ON 
A GRADE . . . THEY PICKED UP HARRY . . . WITH A BROOM 
AND A SPADE. 

"By the way," Jim yelled, taking his eyes off the road for 
just a second. "Major Hudson wants a message passed on 
to Tommy." 
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"Oh swell," Jill said. "Ill be seeing her in Asfaiya. What is 
the message? 7 * 

Jim wrinkled his nose disgustedly. "I hate to say it but 
I am honor-bound to deliver. The message is," he groaned 
and steeled himself, " 'All my love.' Those people have holes 
in their heads, don't you think?" 

"Oh sure/' Jill agreed. "But 111 deliver the message as per 
request/' 



X 



JLiOME to Ashiya. Jill could not help but be ex- 
cited about returning to Japan. After living on that sore 
thumb of Asia's paw Korea for a whole month, she sym- 
pathized more than ever with the men going on R & R. 
To see nothing but poverty, misery and death day after day 
and to be in constant personal danger was a dreadful 
strain on even the strongest of men. Speaking of strong men, 
Jill smiled and waved at her Turkish friend, AH Dinzer, as he 
hurried over to the plane to see her off. 

AH was one of the most amazing men she had ever met. A 
cultured linguist, he was at the same time a fierce, savage 
fighter with the famed Turkish Brigade. She knew there were 
times when she would not have been able to manage the UN 
troops in her care half so well had not AH taken it upon him- 
self to act as interpreter. Often she kidded him about his 
magic carpet because of his way of popping up out of no- 
where just about the time she was trying to figure out what 
some poor man was trying to tell her. 

"So you are leaving us now?" he nodded his head sHghtly, 
his dark eyes and heavy black brows betraying no special 
emotion. "You have done a fine job." 

'Thank you, AH. But I'm not really leaving. Ill be flying 



back and forth all the time/' She reached out and shook his 
hand. "How can I ever repay you for the help you have given 
me?" 

"It was nothing. It has been a pleasure to know an Ameri- 
can woman like you. I see why the women of Turkey 
strive to increase their knowledge and education." All 
flashed one of his rare smiles. "Before, I did not approve of 
these things for women/* 

"You mean a harem's place is in the home?" she asked. 

"Ha-ha, you joke with me. I like that." He took a notebook 
from his pocket and jotted something down. "Here is my 
address in Uskiidar. It is a suburb of Istanbul. When you 
come to Turkey. . . /' 

"Of course I would love to visit with you and your fam- 
ily." She tucked the paper into her address book, now 
crammed with names of friends from all over the world. "I 
assume I will be carrying one of your countrymen this trip/* 

"Yes. He has a very bad chest wound. He will be on a lit- 

. 
ter. 

"Well, that's no surprise. I have yet to see an ambulatory 
Turk patient. They are either unconscious, unable to walk, 
or they are dead," she told him. "Every Turk is an arsenal. 
Golly, to treat them it takes forever to unstrap their guns, 
ammo, grenades and knives. I'm glad that regiment of yours 
is on our side. Even the native boys steer clear of the Turks/* 

He raised his eyebrows. "Ah, you think we are cruel to cut 
off their hands when they steal our weapons and food. C'est 
la vie it is our lives or theirs." He shrugged his huge shoul- 
ders. "Thieves must be punished. They learn from example/* 

Now as the loading began, Jill directed Bud to place the 
patients where they could best be cared for. She was thrilled 
to be flying back with her favorite crew; Bud, Captain Ray 
and Jim. She had not had time to talk with any of them but 



perhaps when they got back to Japan they'd have dinner 
and catch up on the news, 

"Bud, put the Turk In the lower tier. Hell need oxygen/' 
she said, noting the seriousness of the man's condition. His 
color was not good at all. "Golly, I hope we won't have trou- 
ble/' she told AM. 

All bent over his friend and said a few words of encour- 
agement In Turkish. Then he said to Jill, "This man Is ... 
how would you say it? Bashful?" 

"Aren't all Turks?" 

"Not when they come from Uskudar." He saluted smartly. 
"Good-by and good luck.** 

"Same to you, All.* 9 

Jill climbed Into the plane and surveyed her ward. Four- 
teen litters plus all seats filled with ambulatories. It was a 
big load and a mighty sick one and she was grateful for all 
the experience she'd had. Not that she was going to relax, 
but she knew more than ever what powerful weapons 
knowledge and experience were against untimely death. 

Now the plane was "buttoned-up," the patients were made 
as comfortable as possible and Jill signaled Captain Ray to 
take off. 

As luck would have it, when they reached altitude and 
leveled off, the Turk began having difficulties with his 
breathing. Jill and Bud worked frantically, giving him oxy- 
gen, trying to coax color to his cyanotic lips; but the breath- 
ing became more and more labored. At the same time an- 
other patient whose abdominal wound had recently been 
repaired, appeared to be going into shock. Jill hurried back 
to check on him. His face was bathed in perspiration and 
was ashen. "How do you feel?** she asked. 

"I'm fine, just fine," he gasped. 

She knew this was not true. He was obviously suffering 
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agony. "Try not to hyperventilate breathe too fast," she 
told him. She folded a blanket for him to put his feet on, 
covered him with another, and adjusted the makeshift back- 
rest. He had to be kept in a sitting position to encourage the 
intestines to stay below the weakened diaphragm. Now she 
took out her stethoscope and listened to his chest. Something 
was very wrong. She could not believe what she heard. . . 

"How were you wounded?" she managed to ask. 

"I ... I fell on a bayonet/' He pointed to Ms lower abdo- 
men. "It went in here/' 

She listened again, but her mind was racing backward 
in time to another case, similar to this. One knife wound had 
been repaired but there was another puncture farther up. 
Yes, yes, that was the only explanation she could find for 
the gurgling bowel sounds she heard in the man's chest 
cavity. His intestines had pushed through the split opening 
in his diaphragm and, at altitude, had puffed up to the 
bursting point. 

"I don't want to go back down there,'* he whispered 
through clenched teeth. "Please, keep going. I can make it/' 

"WeH do what is best for you," she told him. 

The Turk was getting worse too. "I think we'd better try 
to go down/' she whispered to Bud. 

Up front, she tapped Captain Ray on the shoulder. "It's 
me again/' 

"Hello, there," he said. "How's business back there?" 

"Bad real bad/' she told him. "Two patients in trouble/ 5 

"How about lowering altitude?" 

She shook her head. "They both need doctors and fast/* 
she said. "Is there a hospital fairly close?" 

He checked the plane's position. "We're in luck. There's 
one practically underneath us." 

Jill waited while Jim radioed for clearance to land. She 
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was not quite sure why she suddenly had the feeling that 
there was something wrong here; that Jim, Captain Ray and 
come to think of it Bud too, were acting differently to- 
ward her. Not really chilly, but kind of impersonal. It came 
in a flash, but she quickly brushed it away. How silly of me, 
she told herself. It's just that I've been away too long. I've 
got Korea Paranoia. 

"Okay, relax, Jill, we're going down," Jim told her without 
turning around. 

She swallowed her surprise. He had called her Jill instead 
of Chubby. "Thanks," she said evenly. "Thanks a lot." 

It was a good tiling they had gone down, according to the 
doctor who met the plane. Both patients needed further care 
before attempting to evacuate them. They might have died 
during the flight if Jill had not made the right decision. She 
thanked God for his guidance as once again the gooney bird 
waddled along the runway, gathered speed, and soared up 
into the sky. 

The rest of the trip was smooth sailing and Jill busied her- 
self talking with the patients, passing out hot coffee, hearing 
about experiences, looking at family photos, and trying to 
say and do the right thing at the right time for her suffering 
charges. But in the back of her mind the flight crew's atti- 
tude nagged her. Where was the warmth, the closeness of 
their old relationship? This duty, she had long recognized, 
was rough, but the saving factor had been the people she 
worked with . . . the friendships she had built up, the com- 
radeship and loyalty . . . well, this was silly, she thought. 
She was just being too sensitive. 

As they approached the Jagged coast line of Japan and 
old Saddle Pack mountain loomed into view, she felt her 
heart pounding with anticipation. "Hail the Conquering 
Hero," or something like that, she thought amusedly. She 



strained to see the familiar buildings below the crowded 
airstrip, the control tower and the barracks. Yes, everything 
was just as it was when she left. 

The plane descended and she recognized the fire trucks 
rushing to meet them, and there were the ambulances 
backed up, their rear doors open waiting to cany her pa- 
tients away. Everytliing but a brass band to welcome her. 

She and Bud settled the patients for the landing, tighten- 
ing seat belts and litter straps, adjusting blankets, putting 
out cigarettes. Routine . . . routine . . . tiring but never 
boring. 

The wheels touched the ground in a smooth, skillful land- 
ing. Yes, she was lucky to be here safe and sound, working 
at a job she loved. She said a silent prayer of thanks to God 
for seeing her through the countless landings and take-offs 
during the past weeks, for guiding her professional hand 
and for giving her courage when she was afraid. She was not 
surprised to see others on the plane close their eyes and si- 
lently move their lips in thanks to the Almighty. 

After her patients had been loaded into ambulances and 
driven away, she hurried over to Base Ops to check in. 
Waving cheerily to everyone she knew, she was taken aback 
again at the formality that had come over the place. Good 
grief, I guess everyone has forgotten me. They treat me as 
though I am a stranger. 

But how silly to feel that way. She remembered other 
times when she had been hungry and dirty and feeling sorry 
for herself. A good hot meal and a hot soapy shower would 
fix her up, good as new. Oh, how wonderful to be in Japan 
again. 

She was thrilled to find Tommy at the barracks. "Hi, there! 
Hi!" 
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'Well, Jill, of all people. Welcome back to paradise." The 
two nurses hugged each other, laughing and talking all at 
once. "Gosh, gal, you look great. Korea must agree with 
you. Here, let me help you with your gear/* 

Jill was out of breath by the time they got to her room, 
but she managed to squeeze out the personal message from 
Tommy's major. 

"Oh, I hope he gets a flight over here soon/' Tommy 
swooned dreamily. "He is the most wonderful person. . . ." 
She snapped her fingers, remembering something. "Hey, I've 
no right to be happy when you've so many troubles.'* 

Jill looked blank. "Me have troubles? Nonsense. I've never 
had it so good." 

"Well, you're sweet to take it that way. But . . . but 
things are going to get rougher, believe me." She shook her 
head sadly. "I'd hate to be in your shoes." 

"Good grief," Jill demanded. "Will you please tell me 
what you're talking about?" 

"That story of GG's. What else?" 

Jill laughed with relief. "Oh that. Jim told me all about it 
in Pusan. Silly, wasn't it?" 

Tommy frowned. "Are . , . are you talking about the 
first story or the second?" 

"There's only one that I know of. Isn't that enough?" 
Again she laughed, but the laughter froze on her lips when 
she saw Tommy's expression. 

"Golly, gal, you'd better brace yourself then. This one is 
a lulu hot off the presses." 

JiU stared at the paper, then rubbed her eyes in disbelief. 
It was a photo of a flight nurse standing dejectedly in the 
mud, and she was brushing a tear from her cheek with the 
back of her hand. The nurse looked very small and scared, 
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like a war orphan. The profile with the tumed-up nose . . . 
the short curls under the cap. Yes, it was Jill, all right. The 
photo had been taken at the airstrip in Suwon. 

Her stomach contracted with nausea from anger and 
chagrin. If this photo was to tell the story of flight nursing, 
it was so wrong so misleading. Flight nurses did not stand 
around looking scared and small. They were too busy for 
that. They were nigged, hard-working, professional officers, 
who well occasionally shed womanly tears. 

Why would GG use such an untruthful picture? 

The answer was clear enough in the caption. It read 
MOTHER, DEAR MOTHER! 

"Oh no . . ." JilTs shoulders slumped with horror and ex- 
haustion as she read the article. The words swam before her 
eyes as she recognized the letter from her mother, Senator 
Margaret Saunders, telling of plans to arrange a transfer. It 
was carefully edited so that only the most damaging words 
remained. Jill's own childish, hysterical note was printed in 
full. 

"How awful!" Jill breathed. She looked up at Tommy. 
"This is why everyone has been so cool toward me. I 
couldn't figure it out. Now I know that people believe the 
worst/* 

"Well, it is kind of hard to take," Tommy explained. "If I 
didn't know you so well, I'd probably give you the business 
too." 

Jill was too shocked and hurt to cry. "What will I do?" 

Tommy sighed and shook her head. "You could deny it." 

"But how can I, if the story is ... is true? I didn't mean 
the note I wrote. Golly, I thought I'd destroyed it, but GG 
obviously stole both letters from my room." 

"What about your mother?" 

Jill bit her lip, trying to keep calm so she could think. "She 



didn't know how I felt about the job here. She thought she 
was doing something to help me. I ... I explained in a 
long letter the next day." 

Tommy was pacing back and forth, "What to do ... 
what to do . . . ? For one thing, you'll have to see the chief 
nurse." 

"Yes/' Jill whispered. "I know." 

"And you'll have to get GG to print the truth the whole 
truth." 

Jill gave a sickening little laugh. "That would be the day. 
No," she sighed with discouragement, "GG would never dis- 
credit herself or apologize for anything. She's just not the 
type. And certainly 111 never in the wide world beg that 
woman for anything!" She sank down on her cot and pain- 
fully pulled off her boots. Then she took off her cap and ran 
her fingers through her hair. Her shoulders and neck ached 
from the long hours of duty. She shivered, even though th 
room was warm. "Perhaps it would be better for the Air 
Force Nurse Corps if I were transferred. Maybe GG would 
get off our backs." 

Tommy frowned. "But you just said you wanted to stay 
here . . . with us." 

"I do." 

"Well, then its settled," Tommy pronounced firmly. "Well 
sweat it out together. It will take a while for the word to get 
around. You know? Why and how it all happened. We'll start 
with your favorite flight crew. Bud Bender will take care of 
the enlisted men and your boy friend Jim. . . /* 

Jill blushed. "He's not my boy friend." 

"Oh all right," Tommy said impatiently. "Anyway, he 
thinks you're pretty special." She thought a minute further. 
"Captain Calvin believes in you aU the way. Hey, I almost 
forgot, she made Major!" 
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"How marvelous. Golly, I'm so glad for her." 

Tommy had suddenly become quite elated. "You know, 
this could turn into a very interesting situation." 

"What do you mean?" Jill asked, still sickened by the 
whole affair. 

Tommy sat down on the cot opposite Jill. "Let's think 
about this thing. Obviously GG wrote that story to discredit 
die nurses. She's been sniping at us all along with little digs 
in her columns because she's afraid the nurses are going to 
get some recognition for the work they're doing. By tearing 
us down, it makes her look better." 

Jill nodded. "I can see that. But what to do about it is 
another thing." 

"The way I see it, she's declared war on us and all we've 
done so far is grin and bear it. I say we ought to give her 
the Big Eye. You know, the silent treatment/' Tommy nar- 
rowed her eyes as the plan swirled in her mind. 

"But that sounds so cruel/' Jill said. "Golly, in a place like 
this, if people don't speak to you and you are completely out 
in the cold. . . ." 

"Hah! Don't be so softhearted. Isn't that what she had 
planned for you? Well, its going to backfire. We'll turn it 
right around and head it in her direction." She stood up and 
clapped her hands together. "I have work to do, and so have 
you. First off, you are to get cleaned up, spick-and-span, 
and go tell the chief nurse the whole story. Then we're going 
over to Fukuoka to the officer's club and celebrate your room- 
mate's promotion." 

Jill swallowed hard. "I don't know," she said. "I ... I 
don't feel right about it somehow. I've never treated any- 
body like that. Isn't there some other way . . . ?* 

"To handle GG? Look, Jill," she shook her finger scold- 
ingly, Tier kind of meanness has got to stop. When she's 
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ready to be decent and when she apologizes to you, well 
take the hex off. If you are friendly to her, then we will be/* 
"You are sweet to stick by me," Jill said slowly. "But I still 
don't like the idea. Still, 111 be darned if I can force myself 
to be friendly after what she's done." 

As Jill waited to see the chief nurse she felt her Icnees 
wobble like jelly. She had planned her little speech so care- 
fully, going over it in her mind as she showered and dressed. 
It was all very well for Tommy to say, "Go tell the chief 
nurse the whole story" but she didn't have to do it. Darn, 
thought Jill. If I stand there and blubber, 111 just die. The 
thing she needed desperately was poise, and lots of it. She 
would remember that nurses had fought hard to achieve 
officer status. Yes, she was an officer and a gentleman no 
a lady, GG's story was all a mistake . . . well, yes, it was 
true, but . . . she didn't mean it. She had been angry and 
discouraged and homesick when she wrote her silly note. 

Her explanation got worse and worse as she raked it 
through her mind. 

Had she wept at the airstrip at Suwon? Yes, a little. Was 
she scared? Yes. Did mother want her transferred? Yes. 

I shouldn't have come here. Ill never be able to get the 
story out so it will make any sense. 

"Major Anderson will see you now," she heard the secre- 
tary say. 

Jill knew she was pale as a ghost as she opened the door 
and went into the major's office. Her mind went blank as 
she fought to remember the words of her speech. 

"Sit down, won't you?" Major Anderson said. She was 
reading what appeared to be a case history. On the comer 
of the desk was the paper with GG's article. After a few mo- 
ments she laid the history aside, took off her hom-rimmed 



glasses, and said, "I made a bet with myself that you would 
be here in my office approximately now. You have come to 
discuss this terrible story, have you not?" 

"Yes," Jill said. She had a frog in her throat. How awful 

"There is one question I want to ask and I would like a 
straightforward answer." Her voice was firm and even in 
tone. "Are you using political influence to effect a transfer to 
a more desirable location?" 

She looked straight at Jill but there was no need for the 
younger nurse to pull her eyes away. "No/' she said qui- 
etly. "I am not. My mother would like me to be transferred 
but I want to stay here." 

"Why?" 

Jill shook her head and swallowed as she tried to find 
words to fit her feelings. "This is my job. This is what I was 
trained to do." She paused a moment. "I ... I know that 
many of our men would be dead if it were not for ... 
us." 

Major Anderson reached over, picked up the article, and 
reread it. Then she tore it up and threw it in the wastebas- 
ket "My mother is old and lonely. She would like me to be 
with her now." She smiled for the first time. "In every one of 
her letters she has a brand new reason for me to come home 
on emergency leave. She doesn't know that I also correspond 
with the family physician and several neighbors who look in 
on her often. Being an only daughter is a problem with 
many of us who are away from home." 

The secretary brought in two steaming cups of coffee. 
When she had left the room again, Jill said, "I am lucky my 
mother is in good health. I wish she wouldn't worry about 
me, though." 

"It is only natural that she does," Major Anderson replied. 
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What had happened to that carefully planned speech of 
explanation? Why, she wasn't on the defensive at all! The 
conversation was centered around mutual family problems. 
The chief nurse was actually sympathizing with Jill instead 
of lashing out vindictively. 

"How were things in Korea?'' she asked. 

Jill told about some of her experiences, mentioning equip- 
ment she wished she had for Air Evac and how the Army 
nurses were getting along. When their conversation was 
finally ended and Jill stood up to leave, the chief nurse said, 
"You have been doing a fine job and we are all proud that 
you are a member of the Eight Hundred and First" 

Jill could hardly keep back the tears of relief and pride as 
she hurried back to the barracks to tell Tommy. With the 
chief nurse backing her up and the other Air Evac people re- 
maining loyal she could live the story down. Eventually it 
would be forgotten. 

Still, there were two problems to be faced. One was the 
unhappiness her mother must be feeling, and the other was 
GG. Jill knew that anything that lowered morale of service 
people had to be stamped out, just as a disease had to be 
eradicated. Still, to give somebody the Big Eye was a dread- 
ful punishment, even for GG. 

Back at the barracks she found that Tommy was shower- 
ing while the newly promoted major was admiring the looks 
of her uniform. "It's not that I care about these maple-leaf 
major devices," she said, turning her head from side to side 
as she surveyed her image in the mirror. *Tm thinking about 
the extra money I can save for my old age." 

"Well, Td say you look mighty snappy, Major," Jill said 
admiringly. "I suppose youll be getting transferred to a 
chief-nurse job soon." 
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Major Galvin whirled around. "Don't say transfer 
around here. I don't want to make big press the way you 
did, young lady. Now wasn't that some dirty trick GG 
pulled? Well, well fix her little apple cart" She marched 
into the shower room to tell Tommy to hurry up, while Jill 
put the finishing touches on her make-up and recombed her 
hair. 

Later when they climbed into their borrowed jeep, Jill 
realized she had not felt so festive in ages. "I know I should 
be wallowing in worry tonight, but for some reason I just 
feel like having fun." 

"That's good/' the older woman said. "You know, in our 
work we see such sad things that if we didn't laugh once in 
a while, and have a little fun, we would be crying all the 
time." 

"Fukuoka, here we come!" Tommy started the motor and 
they headed for the main gate. 

"Good heavens, look/' Jill pointed, "Do my eyes deceive 
me?" 

It was Jim pedaling a bicycle rickshaw as fast as he could 
go. Riding in the passenger seat was the Japanese owner of 
the contrivance. Coming up from the rear was another pilot 
pedaling hard. "They're racing to the Plantation Club at 
Ashiya Machi in the village. Whoever loses has to pay the bill 
for dinner/' Major Galvin waved as their jeep overtook the 
rickshaws. 

"Where you girls off to?" Jim panted. 

"The club at Fukuoka," Jill hollered. 

"Is it any good?" the other pilot asked. 

"Any good?" Major Galvin raised her eyebrows haughtily. 
"Ichiban number one, first class is all." 

Before the nurses knew what happened the two men had 
piled into the back seat with Jill and were clamoring for 
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Tommy to get started again. "This Is AI Perry," Jim said, in- 
troducing his friend. "He claims to be harmless but don't 
you believe it," 

Five in a jeep is quite a load, Jill decided as she found 
herself wedged in between two f Till- grown men. Still It was 
fun. The more, the merrier. Apparently GG's story was not 
going to dampen the evening's festivities. "Hey ? chubby, 
you're going to have to go on a diet/' Jim said, hanging on 
desperately as Tommy chugged around a narrow corner and 
bumped along the diit Toad 

"Tell you what," AJ said mischievously. "Jill can sit on my 
lap and you can have all the room you want." 

"You're asking for a punch in the nose" Jim reminded Ms 
friend. 

"Here, here," Major Galvin turned around scoldmgly. 
"Behave yourselves mill sit hack there with you/' 

"Okay, Your Honor " 

Jill settled herself as best slie could and tried not to be 
nervous about drrving on the left side of the road. Tommy 
honked the jeep's horn constantly as bicyclists carrying 
loads as tall as themselves darted into their path, missing 
disaster by inches. 

The Japanese way of life in Kyushu had not been 
changed by American occupation as it had been in Tokyo. 
Jill was amazed to see so xnaji^ children being carried on the 
backs of older people, She guessed they were grandparents. 
Kimono-clad mama-sans and papa-sans hurried about their 
business, their zoriis clacking in the damp earth, of the nar- 
row roads. It seemed that everywhere Jill looked there were 
people carrying bundles of food or wood on their backs. The 
women wore scarves to cover their heads and white wrap- 
around aprons to protect their kimonos. 

They passed open-front stores, one after the other, and all 
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of them displayed brightly colored tangerines, persimmons 
and apples. Strange-looking dried fish and colored-paper 
lanterns hung from the ceilings or on the walls of the tiny, 
unpainted stores. Huge signs told of coming elections or per- 
haps of specialties in the stores, but of course Jill could not 
read the Japanese print. 

Many of the shofi doors of houses were open, even in the 
late-afternoon chill. Zoriis lined up at the entrances told her 
how many people were inside those tiny houses. Brightly col- 
ored kimonos drying on bamboo poles fluttered freely in 
the damp breeze. 

Jim pointed out an entire family parading along with tow- 
els. "They're going for their baths/' he explained. "Hot wa- 
ter is a luxury to these people. They build fires out of straw 
and wood to heat the water for their bathhouses." 

Occasionally they saw cyclists and pedestrians wearing 
white surgical masks tied across their mouths and noses. 
"Who are they protecting? Themselves, or others?" Jill won- 
dered aloud. 

"Both," he explained. "They had a big flu epidemic years 
ago. People voluntarily wear masks when they have an in- 
fectious disease." 

Leaving the village and heading into the country, Jill saw 
countless squares of tiny farms spread out. Every inch of 
soil was cultivated to provide food. Walled-in earthen dikes 
for flooding rice paddies snaked around this way and that. 
Houses with walls of woven bamboo and tightly packed mud 
stood quietly picturesque, their thatched roofs reminding 
Jill of very old Oriental paintings. Knots of people, some- 
times entire families, worked together on hands and knees 
tending their precious garden plots. 

"Join the Air Force and see the world/* she said to Jim. 
"Golly, this is exciting. We work hard and have our prob- 
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lems, but tilings are not all grim. We do have our mo- 
ments/* 

Just then Tommy hit a bump, sending the occupants into 
a scramble. Jill wound up practically in Jim's lap. "Watch it, 
chubby. Youll hate yourself in the morning.'* 

"It was an accident/' she explained. 

"A likely story." 

The club was more beautiful, or as Major Galvin had said, 
more ichiban than Jill had imagined. "It used to belong to 
a Japanese prince/' Major Galvin explained as they went 
through the walled courtyard, admiring the pond and wa- 
terfall, the miniature mountain with its dwarfed trees, the 
perfect simplicity of the rock garden. "The food is really 
tops. You'll love octopus." 

Jill paled at the thought. She had heard of some of the 
strange things that went with authentic Japanese dinners. 
She couldn't quite fancy herself eating them, still she would 
be embarrassed to turn anything down. 

Al Perry was apparently having the same thoughts. "Ig- 
norance is bliss," he suggested. "We'll ask what we've eaten 
afterward if we live that long/' 

The interior of the club was completely Japanese in style, 
with tatami mats on the floor, zdbutons flat pillows to sit 
on around the low polished tables. Lovely sliding doors 
covered with rice paper separated the many private dining 
rooms. The only modem touch that Jill noticed was the soft 
sound of a radio playing a Japanese melody. 

They removed their shoes and slipped into kimonos before 
being shown to their room. The men had to stoop to get un- 
der the entrance. "Don't mutter/' Major Galvin told them. 
"It was your idea to crash our party/'. 

"Okay, okay," Jim said. "I'm not complaining." The bones 
in his knees cracked loudly as he lowered himself onto the 
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brightly colored zabuton. It was not such a difficult feat 
for Jill to sit with her legs tucked under her. At least not at 
first. 

The whole side of the club opened onto the garden and 
Jill noticed that almost immediately a kind of tranquil peace 
settled over their party. Once they got over the notion of be- 
ing jumpy, feeling they should bolt their food and dash for 
a plane, they were able to fully enjoy the simplicity of their 
Japanese meal. 

After wiping their fingers and hands on hot, steamy, 
tightly rolled washcloths, they watched the geisha girl 
pour tea with great ceremony, "This is supposed to make 
you feel rested/' Tommy explained. 

"So you will be emotionally well-adjusted for the full 
meal?" Al asked. He tasted, then nodded his approval. 

Thimblefuls of hot sake were served with tangy slices of 
cucumbers, green beans that had been cooked and salted, 
and thinly sliced raw fish called Sashimi. 

"Sashimi is delicious once you get used to it." Major Gal- 
vin deftly lifted a slice with her chopsticks, swirled it in a 
bowl of ginger-flavored shoyu sauce, and popped it into her 
mouth. 

Jill, struggling with chopsticks, valiantly attempted the 
feat. Each time the bite was halfway to her mouth, she 
dropped it. "Golly, I could starve to death at this rate. Can't 
I cheat a little and use a fork?" 

"Absolutely not," J said. He took her hand, placed the 
sticks properly, and showed her how they worked. "Simplest 
thing in the world," he told her. 

"You're pretty smart for a juvenile delinquent from Ore- 
gon. Just where did you learn to use chopsticks?" 

"Chinatown, San Francisco, silly girl/* he grinned. "Of 
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course with my innate talent there is nothing really too dif- 
ficult for me/' 

The clear soup was delicious. So were the chicken and 
vegetables and of course the rice. Jill was fascinated with 
the bowl of fresh fruit served at the last. Carving a bright- 
red persimmon with a small fruit knife and eating with her 
fingers was a lot easier than maneuvering chopsticks. 

The dinner seemed to take forever because no two 
courses were served at the same time. Now, as they sipped 
tea, relaxed, full and comfortable (except for aching knees), 
she knew this whole evening had been the tonic she had 
needed most. Good friends, good food, beautiful surround- 
ings and peace for a change. 

"Well," Jim said at last. a Those were good hors d'oeuvres. 
Now, when do we eat?" 

They were on their way out the door when Jill caught 
sight of someone behind a partially closed shoji door. She 
was sitting all alone watching the Japanese girl cook sukiaki 
in a copper pot beside the low table. Jill had never seen GG 
dressed prettily in a kimono and at first she did not recog- 
nize her. In a room bare of furniture except for zabutons 
and table, GG looked more alone than anyone she had ever 
seen. As if by telepathy, GG looked up. 

Tommy nudged Jill. "I know what you are thinking. But 
don't" 

"But she looks so alone/* 

Jim cut in. "Come on, Florence Nightingale. Save your 
sympathy for someone who deserves it/' 

"Like you?" she laughed. 

"Absolutely." 

Jim drove home, much to Tommy's relief and everyone 
else's horror. "Look, this is a jeep, not a plane/' Jill protested 
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as they whizzed along. "You have to be careful of these 
roads/' 

"Quiet, chubby." 

Major Galvin, feeling mellow, began singing at the top of 
her voice and before long they had all joined in. "I've got 
sixpence Jolly, jolly sixpence I've got sixpence to last me 
all my life. . . /' 

Thud, bang, crunch. The jeep ground to a halt. 

"Oh-oh, we're stuck/' Al said. 

"Somebody call Triple A," Tommy suggested. 

"Ha-ha," Jiin groaned as he spun the wheels. After about 
five minutes he ordered everyone out. "Especially chubby/' 
he added. 

It was kind of funny when they thought about it after- 
ward; the fanners gathering around, watching the nurses 
and pilots trying to push the jeep out of the mud. It was 
funnier still when they remembered how hard they had 
tried to get some help from the onlookers waving, gestur- 
ing. "Help pushee-pushee," Jim had said. 

And the onlookers had merely gathered more of their 
neighbors to watch the sport. 

"Look, buster/' Al had said. "Anybody got a horse . . . 
you know, neigh-neigh to pull us out?" 

"Or a chug-chug truck . . . ?" Major Galvin suggested. 

The village had not seen such a fine show in a long time. 
They smiled and bowed in appreciation. 

When they finally got started, the mud-soaked quintet de- 
cided they would learn a little bit of Japanese, just in case. 
"Or else/' Tommy suggested, "treat Wonder Boy to a driv- 
er's course." 
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XI 



NORTH KOREA, November, 1950. Men with weap- 
ons clashed and killed, prayed and cursed as the bitter war 
raged on. Sweeping down from the north were freezing bliz- 
zards and temperatures that plunged to 25 degrees below 
zero. Narrow roads became sheets of rutted ice; weapons 
and equipment glistened and hardened with frost. 

Men pinned down by the enemy in their snow bunkers 
found their feet encased in blocks of ice. Soldiers and Ma- 
rines, engaged in hand to hand combat, froze in their own 
sweat before they could change clothing. The horrible spec- 
tacle of frostbite of human limbs, swollen, discolored and 
blistered, became the newest enemy of medical workers in 
the field and in the air. 

Winging north to Sinanju, Jill braced herself for the 
shock in temperature and for the rugged life in the field. 
Below, she could see narrow dirt roads winding up through 
the valleys. As the plane flew north, the roads became white 
with snow. 

Although she was scheduled to pick up a load of 
wounded and fly right back, she had brought her toothbrush 
and lipstick, just in case something held up the flight. It 
would be good to see Brownie again. She had worried about 
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the girl's pallor and weakness when she had seen her the 
week before. Since that time, the MASH and field hospitals 
had moved again, following closely on the heels of the ad- 
vancing UN troops. Jill knew too, that the Navy had set up 
a Division hospital at Wonsan and another in the Hamhung- 
Hungnam area on Korea's West Coast, in support of the Ma- 
rines. 

She thought of the yS-mile road which the Marines were 
traveling from Hungnam on the coast to Hamhung, to Su- 
dong, Chinhung-in, Koto-ri, Hagani-ri and Yudam-ni Once 
upon a time these names had been so much gobble-de-gook 
to Jill. Now they stood out in her mind like black wooden 
beads on a string. And the string was the road, unpaved, 
rocky, that wound up, up, up. It twisted and turned through 
the bare hills until it reached Hagaru-ri, then it plunged 
down, winding all the way to Yudam-ni at the Chosen Reser- 
voir. It was frozen, crusty and barely wide enough to permit 
the passage of a single truck. 

She shivered as she pictured the Marines, slowly traveling 
that ominous road. But the Eighth Army and the Tenth 
Corps were sweeping up there too, and together the United 
Nations forces would break the communists' back, once and 
for all. Medical facilities would follow all the way, and Air 
Evac would carry out the sick and wounded. She must not 
worry, she must have faith that everyone would be home by 
Christmas after this final, grand sweep. 

Landing on the hard-frozen icestrip, Jill hurried over to 
the nurses' tent. Even in her woolen underwear and heavy 
quilted jacket she practically froze. The Army nurses had 
graduated to heavy "Porker Coats," belted at the hips and 
heavily lined. Their boots were lined with fleece and their 
Korean hats had earrnuffs that covered most of their faces. 
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"Lovely weather you're having/' Jill said when she finally 
located Brownie. 

"Sure, for polar bears, 5 ' the Army nurse answered with a 
shudder. 

"1 brought you girls some goodies." Jill handed her a box 
of cookies and fresh fruit from Japan. 

"Eek. Put them by the stove before they freeze. Better still, 
let's eat." 

Jill stamped her feet ? trying to work up some circulation 
in her toes. Close to the oilstove in the tent she nearly 
roasted, yet a foot or two away from it she was like ice 
again. "How are you feeling these days?" she asked her 
friend. 

"Oh fine, I guess. A little pain in my chest is all." Brownie 
munched the apple gratefully. "I'd like to be warm, really 
warm just for a while. And I'd like to work in a warm oper- 
ating room with lights that function." She waved the half- 
eaten apple in the direction of the OR tent. "Our generators 
freeze up, and with no electricity the surgeons have to oper- 
ate by flashlight. Our antibiotics and other medications 
freeze if we don't keep them stacked around the stove. We 
heat water over open fires to wash our instruments, and be- 
fore we're through with them there's ice in the water/* 

"It must be a nightmare/* Jill said. 

"It is. You can't even cry without tears freezing on your 
face/' Her voice caught in her throat. "It is bad for us, but 
it's far worse for the men . . . out there/' 

Jill had a funny premonition about her return flight. Not 
that she hadn't had to lay over before because of aircraft 
difficulties. Now, when she checked with the pilot, she 
learned that the radios were out and would need repair be- 
fore take-off. "Might as well make yourself comfortable/' he 
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said, "Ha-ha, that's a joke. Well let you know when we're 
ready to load." 

That night Jill's food froze on her tray before she could 
get back to the tent to eat it. When she brushed her teeth 
and spat out the foamy toothpaste it was a chunk of ice by 
the time it reached the ground. It was almost funny, but not 
quite. 

Brownie consoled her by pointing out some of the advan- 
tages of tent-living in 20 degrees below zero. "We sleep in 
our clothes in our bedrolls on the ground to keep warm. You 
could think of it as a luxurious hotel. Eat, sleep and bathe 
without even getting out of bed." 

Jill smiled at the irony. "And I used to think Suwon was, 
shall we say, classy?" 

Later that night Jill awakened for some unknown rea- 
son. Maybe it was an unusual sound, or a bad dream or 
maybe just the cold. She opened her eyes to see the candle 
Ht and Brownie crunching past her bedroll. "Where are you 
going at this hour?" she asked. 

"I'm needed in surgery. Thank heavens we've got the gen- 
erators working again." 

Jill sat up. "I'll come along/' 

"You don't have to. Besides, you'll be taking off as soon 
as the radios in your plane are fixed." 

Jill looked hard at Brownie in the dim candlelight. Good 
grief, there was perspiration standing out on the girl's fore- 
head. "Do you feel all right?" 

Brownie nodded silently. Then she said, "For the first 
time in ages I feel warm. In fact, it's downright hot in here." 

Jill continued to stare, not understanding. Why, it was 
cold! Bitter cold in the tent. Her own hands were numb and 
stiif. The icy wind drifted in from everywhere, circling the 
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walls, bringing shivers along her chilled back. Yet there 
stood Brownie perspiring. 

"You're going right back to bed/' Jill said firmly. "You 
have a high fever and you know it. 9 ' 

"But I can't be spared/' her friend said, shaking her head. 
"There is an emergency. . . ? 

"Ill take your place/' 

"But this isn't your duty/' Brownie protested. 

Jill was already on her feet. "It doesn't matter what 
branch of the service each of us is in. We're aH working to- 
gether. Now you get back to bed." 

The surgery tent was hot and cold, depending on Jill's 
distance from the stove. She had explained to the Army sur- 
geon about Brownie and he was thankful for her volunteer 
help. She scrubbed up and slipped a white gown over her 
clothes. 

As she stepped into the circle of lights, she felt moisture 
gather under her surgical cap. It had been a long time since 
she had worked in surgery and then it was under ideal 
conditions in a big hospital. It was one thing to pinch-hit as 
she had done in Suwon, and quite another to assist in a ma- 
jor operation such as this. She prayed that she would remem- 
ber what to do, and that she would not be upset by the limi- 
tations of this bare-floored tent. 

Overhead the cone of light flickered precariously as the 
cold generator threatened to freeze again. 

The two surgical teams moved automatically about their 
tables beneath the lamps. Their faces, above limp masks, 
gleamed with the unhealthy pallor of cold sweat and weari- 
ness. On all sides the tent was littered with the haste and 
urgency of the night's work. Waste cans were piled with 
soiled dressings, supply cases were open, their contents 
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heaped around the stoves. Plaster cans and antiseptic bottles 
were set at random on top of cases. Great strips of adhesive 
trailed from convenient edges. 

Jill heard the quiet monotone of voices. A groan of pain 
mingled with the labored breathing of the wounded. She 
took a deep breath as she watched the doctor study the wet 
X-ray. "Potato Masher/' he said grimly. His eyes above the 
mask were fierce with anger. "Concussion grenade/* 

Jill picked up the patient's limp wrist, black with matted 
hair, and glanced down the length of his yellow-gray body. 
Her eyes caught sight of the tattoo marks on his chest. Prob- 
ably done in Japan on his last R & R Rest and Recupera- 
tion. This GI is going to heaven because he served his time 
in hell Korea 1950. Well, he would get the big R now ro- 
tation back to the States. 

Under her fingers the pulse fluttered, weak and rapid and 
thready. 

"Plasma?" she asked the surgeon. 

"No, too much bleeding. Whole blood/' 

She nodded and turned away to get the bottle from the 
carton. Then she eased the needle into his vein, hung the 
bottle on its rack, and arranged the rubber tubing. 

The med tech was busy prepping the patient, shaving the 
hair from the wound area. She began washing the grime 
and grease away, knowing the desperate need to hurry. 
The doctor called out to give the man a pentothal anesthe- 
sia. 

She prepared the syringe and waited for the doctor to 
shoot it into the vein, drop by drop . . . from the count of 
one to ten. "Well keep the needle in, because he may need 
more," he said. 

The patient's pulse was still weak. The faraway sound of 
his heart cried out for life while the terrible injuries 
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seemed to be closing it out. "Shock and internal hemor- 
rhage/' the doctor had said. 

The two med techs held retractors against the muscle 
sheath of the abdomen and the doctor went to work, tying 
off severed blood vessels, cutting away dead and damaged 
flesh. From time to time he glanced at the wet X-ray. Mois- 
ture oozed under JilTs rubber gloves and formed clammy 
pools in the palms of her hands as she leaned far over to 
sponge blood and matter from the exposed cavity while 
with her free hand she passed instruments to the doctor. 
Clamping, sewing, probing. Now, as a part of the surgical 
team, she felt the tenseness between them all. The med 
techs, the doctor and herself, moving as one straining, ur- 
gent human machine fighting death. 

Minutes ticked by. On and on they must go. There was 
no turning back. And when this operation was completed, 
there would be more . . and more. Strangely enough, Jill 
felt a surging strength as she lost herself completely in the 
tasks at hand. 

The lights flickered and the doctor glanced up at her in 
alarm. Jill picked up the long sponge forceps, leaned over, 
and sponged perspiration from his forehead. Then she 
tossed it into the unsterile basket. He continued working with 
swift, gentle skill and singleness of purpose. As a physician 
he had taken the ancient Hippocratic oath. She remem- 
bered the part where it read, ". . . Now if I carry out this 
oath and break it not, may I gain forever reputation among 
all men for my life and for my art . . ." Yes, this man's life 
and art would indeed be remembered. 

Suddenly the tent was pitched into darkness. The elec- 
tric generator had frozen again. Ghostly figures appeared 
out of nowhere to hold flashlights in a strange, quiet circle. 

At last the doctor said he could do no more. The operation 
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was merely the first step, "and it's a wonder he's still alive." 
Jill applied a dressing to the raw-sutured abdomen. "Will 

he be flying out with me tomorrow?" she asked. 

The doctor nodded. "He is weak, but he's better off up 

there with you than here. You see, we may be moving on." 

He turned and began work on another patient. She had 

never seen the doctor's face and probably never would. 
"Good night, sir," she said. She hated to leave them still 

working but she knew she must keep herself fit to carry her 

own responsibilities the next day. 

At dawn she took off. Like the chameleon, she became a 
flight nurse again, flying from a bitterly cold war-torn pen- 
insula to a cool, misty, peaceful island in Japan. 

She was in the barracks again instead of a tent and she 
was lying on a cot instead of shivering in a bedroll. She had 
luxuriated in a hot, sudsy shower and now she allowed her 
thoughts to become personal again. 

How she dreaded opening the letter she clutched in her 
hand. It was, of course, her mother's reaction to GG's story, 
Jill had written to her mother immediately, explaining as 
best she could how it had all happened, but the letter could 
not have reached Washington so soon. 

She knew it would not be a scolding letter and this made 
It worse. No, her mother was hurt, worried and probably suf- 
fering what she thought was Jill's own agony of embarrass- 
ment. But Jill was aware of the impact an unfavorable story 
might have on her mother's re-election. After all the years of 
devoted service to her country, Senator Margaret Saunders 
might be "shot down*' because of Jill. "If only I could make 
her proud of me ... if only people would understand I'm 
doing my best." 

Her thoughts drifted to the cause of it all. Was GG get- 



ting any satisfaction from the hurt she had inflicted? No. 
From what Jill had heard, the blond newswoman was really 
paying for her misdeeds. No one to eat with, no one to talk 
with, no one to go to the BX with . . . GG hadn't realized 
how important friends were until she found herself without 
a single one. Even hitching rides back and forth to Korea 
had become difficult for GG, because now no one would go 
out of his way to make room. Officially she was entitled to 
go, but much of the time it just wasn't possible. 

Yes, the Big Eye was a terrible thing for anyone to endure. 
A strange, mysterious and unwelcome feeling of sympathy 
swept over Jill as she remembered the lonesome figure of 
GG at the Fukuoka Officers* Club. The punishment would 
end only on Jill's say-so. 

"No/* she said aloud as she tore open her mother's letter. 
"I will not feel sorry for her and that's that!" 

November 25, 1950. In Korea, the great end-of-the-war 
offensive began. Three American Divisions and three South 
Korean Divisions opened the attack. The First Cavalry Divi- 
sion, the British Twenty-seventh and Twenty-ninth Brigades, 
the Turkish Brigade and the Sixth ROK Division were held 
in reserve, ready to move into the attack. 

At first the UN forces were successful. But night fell, and 
along with the darkness came the sudden surprise onslaught 
of the Chinese communists. It began with the far-off sound of 
bugles and the beat of horses' hooves as the savage Reds 
swarmed over the hills and crossed the Yalu River. Like a 
human avalanche, they infiltrated behind the ROK lines 
and hacked the green, young troops to pieces. Hundreds 
of civilians men, women and children were machine- 
gunned by the communists as they tried to escape. Soon 
there was not even a front line, because the Chinese were 
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everywhere. There was no such thing as fighting back be- 
cause the chances were greater that they would hit their 
own men rather than the enemy. 

Within forty-eight hours the Eighth Army and Tenth 
Corps were in full retreat, back over the ground they had 
fought so hard to gain. Casualties suffered by the Second Di- 
vision and the Turks alone made it the worst Allied defeat 
of the war. The ROK's were officially "disintegrated." 

As the great Allied offensive collapsed, General MacArthur 
announced in Tokyo that the UN forces were fighting 
". . . an entirely new war. . . ." 

Aeromedical Evacuation had been important to the United 
Nations up to this point. Now it was vital to the very survival 
of the large forces trapped and retreating ahead of the Chi- 
nese avalanche. 

On the 28th of November all medical evacuation teams at 
Ashiya were dispatched to Sinanju. In the four-day period 
between the 26th and soth of November, when the exposed 
field was closed, flight crews, med techs and nurses of Jill's 
Soist Medical Air Evacuation Squadron evacuated 2,688 pa- 
tients to hospitals in Japan. 

As they flew at all hours, around the clock, Jill saw the 
horrible specter of defeat everywhere she looked. On the 
ground, mess supply and other large trucks were set up as 
emergency hospital wards. First-aid personnel worked at a 
feverish speed. Some of the wounded were carried as far as 
ten miles by their buddies. 

Load after load of desperately wounded and maimed UN 
soldiers were hauled aboard Air Evac planes while battles 
for survival raged all around them. From the air Jill saw 
lights glowing like the vertebrae of a long snake, weaving 
along the narrow, winding roads. They were headlights of 
U. S. Army trucks and equipment heading south in retreat. 



After all these men have gone through, and now this, she 
thought, as she made her way from patient to patient, giv- 
ing out medications, adjusting positions, speaking an en- 
couraging word, passing out hot coffee . . . anything she 
could think of to help. Sometimes the odors of wounds and 
limbs that were swollen, blistered and frostbitten, would 
close in on her like vicious hands clutching at her throat, 
but she never dared leave her ward unattended. There was 
no med tech with her now. She was completely alone and 
on her own. Bud Bender, she knew, was flying alone too. 

Many of the men could hardly believe what had hap- 
pened. Some wanted to talk to Jill about it. 

A private with a stomach wound told her, "I woke up 
when they started shooting the fellows in the foxholes 
around me. I couldn't see anything until a tank came along. 
I climbed on and pretty soon the tank burst into flames. 
Everybody got off and started running. . . " 

A sergeant said, "Someone woke me up and asked if I 
could hear horses galloping. I said No and then there were 
bugles playing taps and suddenly, right up close, a whistle 
blew. That's when I got mine." Jill adjusted the tourniquet 
on his shattered leg. It would probably have to be ampu- 
tated. 

Another patient said he woke up the night of the attack 
because he was cold. He lit a cigarette and heard the bugle 
sounding taps. "It was the most eerie tiling I ever heard. Just 
as the notes faded away, a burp gun raked into our hole not 
three feet from my face. The whole place went crazy." 

During those terrible days and nights evacuating the 
wounded out of Sinanju, Jill had Turkish patients, many of 
whom had four or five bullet holes in them. But there was no 
Ali Dinzer to interpret for her. She asked every Turk she saw 
if they knew what had become of Ali, but either they could 



not speak English or they were too sick to talk. Finally, on 
her last flight to Sinanju, she heard the grim news. A Turk- 
ish officer, with tears in his eyes, told how they had fought 
all night trying to plug up the gap in the UN right flank. 
It was forty-eight hours of hell. Ali had defended his posi- 
tion, his flashing bayonet massacring untold Chinese who 
attacked him. But there were too many, even for Ali. He was 
machine-gunned in the back. 

Jill dared not give way to personal grief over the loss of 
her friend. He would not want her to weep. He would expect 
her to be strong and to remember that he was a profes- 
sional soldier who had died bravely in battle. But Jill would 
never forget Ali Dinzer for his warm friendship and help. 
Ali Dinzer . . . the mighty Turk . . . yes, there was a man. 

She would write a letter to his family in Uskiidar. Some- 
one would translate her words telling of the heroic sacrifice 
Ali had made for his country and the world. 

With the Allied forces in full retreat, another crisis de- 
veloped in the North. Never in U. S. military history were 
medical personnel and Air Evac teams faced with a heavier 
responsibility or a more difficult task than when the First 
Marine Division, isolated at Yudam-ni, tangled with eight 
Chirese Divisions under the command of General Sung 
Shin-lun. 
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V_JNE thing Jill had learned about Jim was that he 
had a lot more sense than he cared to admit. His Mghtheart- 
edness was only surface nonsense, especially since the war 
crisis became so great. Now as they were having a snack be- 
fore each of them flew off in different directions, she noticed 
he was quiet, almost to the point of moodiness. Her mind 
fumbled around for a cheerful subject. 

"Did you read where Shirley Temple married a TV execu- 
tive named Charles Black?'* 

"Good for her/' Jim said. 

"Rita Hayworth and Ali Elian had a baby." 

"Swell." He drank his coffee thoughtfully. "What other 
big news have you been reading?" 

She flipped open the Pacific Stars and Stripes, purposely 
avoiding the headlines. "Here's an interview with the Italian, 
film queen, Maria Berti. She says American women are ag- 
gressive and domineering." Jill smiled at the irony. "She also 
says a woman's place is in the home. I'll remind Brownie, 
next time I see her in Korea." 

"You do that," Jim said. "Now let's see the headlines." He 
frowned, then read aloud. "American and Red jets tangle 
near Sinanju . . . Air Force tears into commies all along 
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front . , . six hundred a.nd fifty thousand Chinese and 
North Koreans poised for assault. . . ." He looked up at her. 
"President Truman says we are fighting for our survival." 

Jill's face clouded, There was no point in trying to avoid 
the horrible realities any longer. Neither of them could 
forget the plight of the UN forces and the collapse of the 
great offensive. "I can never keep track of those newspaper 
terms Tiordes and swarms/" she said. 

Jim smiled bitterly. "Tkey are trying to describe the num- 
ber of Chinese attacking. I heard where one horde equals 
three swarms, two hordes equal a human flood. Then, of 
course, any number of human floods imply a bottomless 
pit o Chinese manpower, 1 * He shook his head. 'It's some- 
thing to describe, all right** 

"I can't help thinking about the Marines holding those 
villages along that horribly frozen road. What is to become of 
them, now that the UN forces are retreating to the South?" 

Jim shuddered involuntarily, then shrugged his shoulders 
to cover lis concern. ""Wlio cares about those jarheads? 
You worry about me, I'm the one who's got to fly into that 
airstrip at Hagam. And I use the term Airstrip loosely/' 

**Why do you say that?* 

"Well/* he said, ^those Marine engineers have hacked an 
airstrip out of soil frozen as hard as concrete. Their bull- 
dozers, scrapers and drivers, silhouetted by floodlights, were 
pretty good targets for snipers, but that's the Marines for 
you/* The dimple in his cheek deepened as he half -smiled. 
"They've got two thousand, nine hundred feet finished, and 
that*s where I'm going to put the gooney bird down." 

She caught her breath with alarm but dared not show it. 
*You can do it. Witt your skill and dumb luck." 

"Yeah, chubby. I loiow,** He lifted his coffee cup and 
drank. "Bud's going with rue on this first flight into Hagaru." 



Suddenly he seemed to want to sliare his own thoughts about 
the Marines, He took a paper napkin from its holder and 
sketched out the situation. "This is all classified, but I'll bet 
my shiny wings that there are about eighteen thousand Ma- 
rines holding thirty-five miles of road running from Chin- 
hung-ni to Yudam-ni. Another twenty-five hundred are at 
Chinhung. Three thousand are in Koto and another twenty- 
five hundred at General Smith's headquarters in Hagaru. At 
the top of the road in Yudam-ni are the remaining ten thou- 
sand." He looked at her to see if she was following his ex- 
planation. "The Marines are obviously in a bind because the 
Chinese were not supposed to have gotten into this war." 

Jill nodded. "I saw what happened to the Eighth Army 
and the Tenth Corps, but I can't imagine what will become 
of the Marines, cut off even from each other. Every village 
on that road is surrounded by Chinese/' 

Jim suddenly grinned as he recalled something. "I heard 
about the Marine colonel, Chesty Puller, surveying the sur- 
rounding hiUs with his field glasses. To the front of them 
Chinese. To the rear and to the sides Chinese. They've 
got us surrounded/ Chesty said, grinning through cracked 
lips. 'They won't get away this time/ " 

Jill felt a thrill of admiration for the Marines* spirit. Still 
she could not understand how they could survive the out- 
numbering onslaughts. "They will try a retreat I suppose/' 

"Retreat? No. General 'Howlin' Mad' Smith said they were 
advancing in another direction/' 

"Well, advancing or retreating, those men are suffering 
and dying. I don't see how they can cut their way through 
that many Chinese Divisions/' 

It was hard to visualize just what the U. S. Marines were 
going through that bitterly cold winter as the Chinese com- 
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munists charged at them in the eerie nights screaming, "Kill 
. * . Kill . . . Kill!" They pounded drums, clanged symbols, 
blew whistles, and shouted over loud-speakers in perfect 
English ". . . Marines, you die tonight . . . your wife is 
lonely, give up the fight and go home to your family. . . .* 
The Marines were not swayed by such propaganda but they 
knew the noise meant attack and they would have to be 
ready. 

The Chinese communists were not the untrained rabble 
the Marines had defeated in 1900 during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion. They were hardened troops, whipped to a frenzy of 
hatred for their enemies, and led by veterans of thirty-years' 
guerilla fighting. They avoided daylight fights that brought 
U. S. air power and artillery and came at night, Indian style, 
with bayonets, potato mashers and Russian guns. 

They wore reversible quilted-cotton uniforms and heavy 
cotton caps with earflaps. On their feet they wore tennis 
shoes fitted over layers of heavy socks. At night they stole 
Marines' clothing, especially shoes. They stripped wounded 
Marines, left them to freeze, and shot at buddies crawling 
to rescue them. 

Each Chinese carried a five days food supply in a cloth 
roll slung over his shoulders. It consisted of rice, Korean 
millet seed, and/or ground peas which they mixed with 
water and ate cold or cooked. Disease and filth were rampant 
and there were no real provisions for medical care. Prisoners 
of war, after being shaved, sprayed and de-loused, told of 
typhus epidemics, dysentery even leprosy among the 
communist troops. Their ages ranged from fifteen to around 
fifty. Wounded communists who were captured were given 
medical care and were flown Air Evac to hospitals in the 
rear. 
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They outnumbered the First Marine Division five to one. 
Their assignment annihilate the Marines! 

The First Marine Division was the toughest, most 
highly motivated striking force in U. S. military history. For a 
Marine to rotate back to the States, he needed two years 
overseas duty, plus two Purple Hearts. Even then, he in- 
variably chose to stay with his outfit. Ordinarily these com- 
bat troops were clean. They used brooks, streams or portable 
showers for washing themselves and their clothing. They 
knew that a wounded man who was clean ran less danger of 
infection. 

They shaved regularly and had their hair cut by local 
barbers. Some barbers turned out to be spies when "shaken- 
down," and were dealt with accordingly. They lived on C- 
rations, issued daily and consisting of three cans of heavy 
food such as wieners and beans, hamburger in gravy or lima 
beans and ham. This was supplemented by bread and 
cookies from a bakery truck when available. There was also 
a can of fruit, crackers, jelly, a package of chewing gum, 
cigarettes and a roll of toilet paper. Ordinarily they filled 
their canteens with water from mountain streams and used 
Halizone tablets for purifying it. 

At the Chosen Reservoir, icicles hung from the beards of 
the unshaven leathernecks. Canteens froze solid and cracked 
on their hips, so they drank melted snow. Each man's per- 
sonal weapon meant life or death. When it froze, or snow was 
in the barrel, it was worth his life to get it into working con- 
dition. Some men, blowing into the barrel of their weapons, 
accidentally touched their lips to the metal and literally 
yanked away chunks of their own flesh. They could not dig 
foxholes or bunkers because the icy crusts cracked their 
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shovels. They could not use tents for fear of giving away 
their positions to the enemy. The only way they could give 
themselves any protection was to build up, using snow, or 
rocks or sandbags. They could not cook their cans of C-rations 
in 25 degrees below zero by heating them over an open fire. 
The cans would burn up, while the center of the food re- 
mained frozen solid. In order to make their food edible, they 
melted snow and lit a fire underneath, using ammunition 
powder, toilet paper, letters from home and twigs. Then they 
placed the cans of food in the boiling mixture and cooked it. 

Enemy roadblocks prevented ambulances from using the 
fourteen-mile mountain trail from Yudam-ni to Hagaru. Ma- 
rine tank and infantry patrols tried to clear the main-supply 
route but were turned back by overwhelming enemy num- 
bers. Ammunition was low and in some cases ran out. 

The Marines made their decision. They knew their only 
hope was to defend their positions until the separated 
groups could fight their way out as a Division. For two days, 
tihe leathernecks presented five bristling perimeters, having 
no contact with one another except by air. 

When they began their march back over the perilous, icy 
road, they determined they would not be a scraggly retreat- 
ing bunch of beaten men. There would be no reckless dash 
to safety. They would stick together as a fighting outfit. 
But as they moved, the Chinese snapped at their flanks like 
jackals, their wounded stacked up, and wounded men who 
could not move often froze to death. 

They fought every inch of the way, carrying their own 
dead and wounded in trucks and jeeps. The ambulatories 
walked and as the convoy walked it was attacked from the 
hills and from roadblocks around every bend of the hideous 
trail. They walked night and day because to stop meant 
freezing to death. They walked in their sleep and awoke 



only when they ran into the buddy in front of them. If some- 
one sat down or slumped into the snow, the others clapped 
and kicked him into motion. 

Their immediate destination was Hagaru, where they 
would re-form and continue the march to the coast. This they 
could do, if their hundreds of wounded could be cared for. 

Meanwhile, the medical officers at Hagaru anticipated the 
emergency of the arriving Marines, but their own medical 
convoy had been stopped by the enemy. Their hospital tents 
were crowded to overflowing. Helicopters and an L-5 flew 
surgical teams to Hagaru and carried the more serious cases 
out, but this met only a fraction of the need. By the 30th of 
November, there were 2,000 Marine casualties. The number 
increased to 3,000 when three battalions of the Seventh In- 
fantry Division were cut off east of the reservoir. 

The only hope was airlift. If they could be relieved of their 
wounded, the Marines coming in could continue the long, 
icy march to Hungnam. If not, they were not sure what 
would happen. 

Now their eyes anxiously scanned the skies, wondering if 
the C-47 would and could land at their hastily built 
airstrip. Thousands of lives depended on this initial land- 
ing. ... 

Out of the gray, snow-filled clouds, Jim's plane came. 
There was nothing to guide him except skill and, as Jill 
had put it, dumb luck. The strip was too short, the visibility 
was not good. Yet the landing had to be made. It had to 
be. 

When the wheels touched the runway it seemed like a 
miracle. Throats choked with relief when the gooney bird 
slowed down and stopped, just in time. The first twenty- 
four wounded Marines were readied for Air Evacuation. 

This landing launched one of the most prodigious Air 



Evacuations of casualties in military history. Navy sur- 
geons and eorpsmen, along with Air Force med techs like 
Bud, worked at furious speed as the crusty little airstrip 
boiled with activity. By dusk ? 450 casualties were evacuated 
to the Division Hospital at Hungnam where Jill's plane 
landed to pick them up and carry them to Japan. Some were 
flown to the Navy Hospital Ship, Consolation, which sat in 
the harbor at Hungnam. The next day the number was 
doubled, and on the 3rd of December, 929 wounded or frost- 
bitten soldiers of the Seventh Infantry Division were evacu- 
ated. 

"Well be ready for those Marines from the reservoir when 
they get here/' one of the doctors said to Jim. It was tense, 
that time of waiting . . . but thanks to Air Evac, they could 
handle the situation now* 

Meanwhile, the Marines slowly fought their way through 
traceless wastes of snowdrifts and boulders, struggling up 
mountainsides to drive back the Chinese, and on the night 
of December ist, the First Battalion of the Seventh Marines 
took an "impossible" route across mountaintops to relieve 
Fox Company and secure the critical pass near Sinhung-nL 

With Fox Company's casualties, the few heated ambu- 
lances were jammed full. Corpsmen gave the wounded first 
aid, placed them in sleeping bags and lashed them to trucks. 
Every inch of space on the vehicles was occupied as the head 
of the column wound its way into Hagaru on the afternoon 
of December 3rd, carrying its 2,400 wounded men. 

There was not a heart that remained unstirred as the 
column slogged into Hagaru. No one yet knows where they 
found the strength to sing, but they did. "From the halls of 
Montezuma, to the shores of Tripoli. . . ." The Marine 
hymn. 

There were warming tents and food and medical aid. 



Whole blood, antibiotics, litters and blankets were air- 
dropped by C-IIQS while C-^/'s continued to shuttle out 
the wounded by air. By the 8th of December, 4,689 sick and 
wounded men had been flown to safety from the crude air- 
strips at Hagaru and Koto-ri. 

Medical officers and corpsmen marched out of Hagaru 
with the last troops. The Chinese occupied the perimeter and 
airstrip they had failed to take by assault. 

The worst was over on December loth, when the column 
reached the foot of the mountains, and the next day the 
First Marine Division was in the wanning tents at Ham- 
hung. 

Now began the amphibious operation in reverse which 
ended on Christmas Eve with the successful redeployment 
by Task Force 90 of all United Nations' troops in North- 
east Korea. 

Since November 2gth of that horrible winter, Marine cas- 
ualties totaled 7,350, including 4,675 who were evacuated by 
air. 

Jill had seen very little of any of her close friends since the 
crisis developed. On a work-eat-sleep routine there just 
wasn't time. She realized she never would forget the scene 
of the Army nurses going aboard the LST at Hungnam for 
evacuation to the South. She had hugged Brownie and 
wished her luck. They had exchanged permanent addresses 
in hopes they would meet again some day. And finally, when 
the thirteen nurses sailed out, Jill saw the soldiers who had 
followed them to the beach. 

The men were quiet as the LST chugged out to the trans- 
port vessel. At last, one youthful GI broke the silence. "You 
know, everything seemed all right while the nurses were 
here." 
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"Yeah," said another. Then seeing Jill so close, he smiled, 
self-consciously. "Hey, buddy, they ain't all gone." 

As the enormous task force moved out to sea carrying UN 
troops and hundreds of civilian refugees, Jill thanked God 
it was not a merciless slaughter. It was not another Dun- 
kirk. The UN forces would fight again and the horrible war 
would end someday. 

Jill's plane was the last Air Evac out of Hungnam. She was 
thrilled to see Captain Ray again. It had been so long. And 
Jim? Well, he was keeping busy now that he was an AC 
Aircraft Commander in his own right. "Wonder Boy really 
shaped up," Captain Ray told her as the last patient was 
squeezed aboard. 

The load out of Hungnam was a terrible sight. Most of the 
men had frostbite with limbs black, swollen and blistered. 
The only treatment she could give was to keep them off their 
feet. They should have neither prolonged cooling nor hasty 
warming, in 68-70 degree temperatures. If their skin was 
broken or blistered, she would give them a booster of teta- 
nus along with antibiotics. 

The others were a mixture of diagnoses. Some of the 
wounded had scarcely received first aid. A machine-gunner 
whose head and right hand were injured by a grenade had 
tended his own wounds, using bandages from his kit. A Ma- 
rine with both legs shot off saved his life by rolling down a 
snow embankment, thawing a syrette of morphine in his 
mouth, then plunging it into his own flesh. He was picked 
up by a corpsman. 

They were dazed and exhausted, these men who had come 
out of that frozen hell, their wounded bodies lashed to gun 
barrels, strapped to running boards, stretched across hoods 
of tracks or dragged on sleds. 

One man, hastily shoved aboard at the last minute, was 
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vaguely diagnosed as a pathological personality. Realizing 
she had so much to do all alone, and remembering that 
Ashiya was only a short hop, she decided to take full pre- 
cautions. She placed him on a litter, fastened his wrists with 
leather restraints, and secured the straps just below the 
waist. 

She hastily checked the others to see that they were as 
comfortable and safe for the take-off as she could manage. It 
was routine . . . routine . . . routine, as she wove around 
the various patients, talking reassuringly. ". . . yes, I know 
how glad you are to be on this Air Evac plane ... we axe 
the last plane out . . . take it easy, fella. . . ." 

The NP case eyed her as she made her final check. 

"There's nothing wrong with me, Nurse. Take these crazy 
things off my wrists." 

"Later," she told him. She was rushed, so terribly rushed. 
He would just have to be uncomfortable for a while, at least 
until she could give him her full attention. He did seem ter- 
ribly normal however, but a passive-aggressive is often 
tricky. No, she had better not trust him. 

She was all set to give the signal that would close the plane 
when she heard a woman's voice. Then someone was stomp- 
ing up the ramp, breathlessly excited, and sounding quite 
desperate. She was talking with the flight engineer. "This is 
the last flight out and I must get on," she yelled. "You 
wouldn't leave me here to be captured by the communists, 
would you?" 

Jill held her breath as she recognized the voice. Good 
grief, no, not now! 

"If it were up to me," the flight engineer said coldly, "I 
would leave you here. But the nurse will have to decide. 
Lieutenant Saunders," he called. 

Jill turned around slowly and looked at GG. 
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"Oh!" The blond girl gasped. "Oh," She let her breath 
out and her shoulders sagged with shock. Jill could almost 
see the wheels turning in the cunning brain as GG's 
eyes darted anxiously about like a cornered fox. She swal- 
lowed and wet her Hps with her tongue. "Jill Saunders. Thank 
heavens it is you. . . ." 

It was the first time Jill had ever heard GG's voice tremble. 
She was filthy dirty as usual, but behind the dirty face she 
saw a pale, scared girl. The cuffs of her baggy slacks danced 
with die trembling of GG's knees. The girl laughed nerv- 
ously. "This is quite a coincidence, isn't it? IVe been dying 
to see you for ages." She stopped and rallied a moment. 
"What I mean is I ... IVe been wanting to ... to tell 
you I was sorry about that little news story/' 

JiE felt her face burn with anger and suspicion. She would 
be a fool to let that woman anywhere near her professional 
life. She had already done so much damage to Jill's and her 
mother's personal lives. 

"Ill help/' GG pleaded frantically. "You'll see what a lot 
of work I can do. You are all alone with these sick 
men. Please, Jill. Please." 

"All right," Jill said evenly. There was really no choice, 
and it angered her immensely. "Take that seat over there. 
Fasten your belt." She nodded to the flight engineer who 
was shaking his head disgustedly. "We're ready for take- 
off." 

She sat down beside GG, fastened her belt, and waited for 
the plane to be air-borne. 

"I really meant it when I said I was sorry for writing 
that story about you," GG said. 

"I suppose you are," Jill's tone was cool. "The silent treat- 
ment hasn't been much fun, has it?" She wished the plane 
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would hurry up and reach altitude so she could get busy 
with the patients. There was no point in rehashing the old 
unpleasantness. GG's apology was made in desperation and 
Jill would not be taken in by any pretense of sincerity. 

"It has been awful," GG said slowly. She was staring at 
the patientload now, conscious of them for the first time. 
"These men ... all of them. They're so horribly wounded. 
I've never seen anything like it." For a moment GG's voice 
lost the characteristic bravado and sureness for which she 
was notorious. "Oh, I've been close to the action, suffered 
privations, eaten in their chowlines. . . ." 

Jill yawned, partly to pop her ears and partly out of bore- 
dom at GG's repeated cliches. She realized she was no longer 
afraid of the newswoman's wrath. "I'm sure your readers 
know all that," she said curtly. 

; GG opened her mouth to answer, then changed her mind. 
"Look, you tell me what you want me to do to help." She 
rolled her eyes in thought as the old spirit flowed back 
through her veins. Suddenly she waved her arm excitedly. 
"Yes, yes, that's what 111 do. 111 write a personal-experience 
story. Something like 1 Was an Angel Without Silver Wings 
on the Last Air Evac Plane Out of HungnamT' She 
frowned. "The title is too long. Darn." 

"Suit yourself," Jill said. "I've got to get busy and start a 
transfusion on that amputee. Come on." 

GG held back. "Will there be a lot of blood?" 

Jill raised her eyebrows. "Of course. That is what a trans- 
fusion is. Blood." Jill smiled to herself. "You don't like blood, 
do you?" 

GG shook her head. "It makes me sick to my stomach. But 
there must be something else I can do to give my story real- 
ism." 
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"Yes, there is" Jill said evenly. She handed her some scis- 
sors, gauze and antiseptic, "You can work on some of the 
frostbite cases. Ill show you how." 

"He? Wash men's feet? 7 * She turned away and took a deep 
breath. "I am not Mary Magdalene, you know." 

"Does that make you sick too?" Jill's voice rose in spite of 
her efforts to be calm. She was remembering all the digs GG 
had made about Air E vac's snug little world . . . about peo- 
ple in Washington avoiding the grim realities of war. . . . 
"Ill tell you what. You just pass out cigarettes, chewing gum 
and hot coffee to the patients who are not bleeding or whose 
wounds do not drain or smell. Okay?" 

GG beamed. "Oh yes. And 111 cheer them with my Ameri- 
can woman's voice. And I'll encourage them to tell me their 
troubles. . . " 

Jill shook her head and sighed. "Better wash your face and 
hands first* 

The flight was a smooth one. Captain Ray had mentioned 
earlier that there would be turbulence if he flew at a low 
altitude. Jill decided that this load would be better off if he 
flew above the cumulus build-ups so they would not be 
jaired around. Below them was a thick carpet of gray clouds 
and she guessed it would be raining like sixty at Ashiya. Well, 
that would seem like the tropics to the men from the reser- 
voir. 

Now as she worked, adjusting tourniquets, changing dress- 
ings, altering positions of frostbitten legs and feet, she was 
conscious of GG kidding with some of the men, handing out 
paper cups filled with hot coffee, and looking at wallet 
photos. They seemed to be enjoying her. Strangely enough, 
Jill was almost glad that GG had corne along. Not that she 
was any real help, but she was boosting a few morales. 
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GG knelt down to chat with the NP case and Jill realized 
she would have to quietly mention the man's diagnosis as 
soon as she finished with the patient to whom she was giving 
oxygen. 

On the other hand, maybe it would be best to leave them 
alone. GG's chatter might be just the tonic the poor mixed-up 
man needed. She wished Bud were aboard. Golly, he had 
been a wonderful help. 

Jill strapped the oxygen mask to the man's face and ad- 
justed the valve on the portable tank that would ease the 
pure element into his damaged lungs. She watched anxiously 
until she saw the dramatic return of color to his face and 
Bps. It never failed to thrill her to see life return just when it 
seemed to be ebbing away. That precious wonderful spark 
. . . that mysterious something called Me. 

GG had grown braver now and had moved up the line. 
She was talking with the man who had lost both legs. "Look, 
I've got contacts all over the country. You don't have to 
worry about getting a job/' She snapped her fingers as an 
idea hit her. "We could collaborate on a story of your ex- 
periences. You know, one of those *As~told-to' things?" 

"I don't want any publicity/' the Marine told her. "Not at 
all," he emphasized. "But if you know somebody around 
L. A. who wants a beat-up relic with a pair of good arms, you 
might mention me/* 

Jill hoped GG was sincere. She watched her face for a 
moment and decided, by golly, she was going to help this 
man. The blond newswoman was writing down the man's 
home address when Jill happened to glance back at the NP. 
Her breath caught as she saw an arm reach out from under 
the blanket, ever so slowly. He held it up, looked at it, then 
grasped the litter above him. There was a strange, dead look 
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in his eyes and a sickening smile on his lips. Jill knew in a 
flash what had happened. The man had turned on the charm 
and talked GG into unfastening his restraints. 

Well, she would just have to put the restraints back on, but 
it angered her that GG had done such a thing without per- 
mission. She thought of the tussle she had had with the pa- 
tient going to Taehikawa and how her scalp hurt from hav- 
ing her hair yanked. She also remembered they were 10,000 
feet in the air, the aircraft was jammed with helpless patients 
and that she had no med tech to help her. 

GG would have to help. She was strong and this was her 
fault, even though it was not her show. Up front were a co- 
pilot and a flight engineer she could scream for if necessary. 

She grabbed GG's arm as she made her way toward the 
rear of the plane. "What's the matter?" GG whispered when 
she saw Jill's stony face. 

"The NP case. You took him out of restraints/' 

"Oh that.'' GG laughed lightly. "He is an absolute dar- 
ling. You know he is a lawyer? Really a brilliant one . . . and 
I know he is as normal as you or I." She swallowed when she 
saw Jill's set lips and burning anger. 'Well, really, sweetie, 
there is no point in getting all shook up. Mistakes do happen 
and/' she lowered her voice, "lie told me he was pretending 

to be sort of mked-up so he could get an Air Evac flight 

" 

out. . . . 

"In my business, I can't afford to be naive," Jill said point- 
edly. 

She stared at the man's arm. It was ashen, and as her eyes 
traveled to his face she saw that it too was a grayish white. 
She felt sick to her stomach as the premonition hit her. His 
other arm? What about that? 

She flipped back the blanket. Blood, blood, all over, from 
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his shoulder all the way down to his wrist. He was literally 

j * 

swimming in blood. His dead eyes looked into hers. 

And then it happened. 

GG screamed. A high, piercing, hysterical yell that re- 
verberated through the noisy plane. Even the most seriously 
wounded looked up in horror and fright. GG's face contorted 
as she covered it with her hands, then lashed out. "Let me 
go. Let me go." She whirled around, gasping and fighting 
like a caged animal, her voice moaning in labored sobs. 

"Stop it. Stop it. Do you hear me?" Jill grabbed hold of 
her and shouted above the roar of the engines. "Snap out of 
this. YouVe got to help me/' Her own heart was beating so 
hard she could hardly breathe. 

"No, no! I can't stand it! I can't look," GG cried out again, 
squirming, pulling, trying to get loose. Her pupils were di- 
lated with terror and hysteria. 

Jill could almost see her whole life swirl before her. A 
load of desperately wounded men, agonized by the horrors 
of war ... a bleeding suicide attempt and an hysterical 
GG who was now threatening the safety of her patients and 
the plane. "Get hold of yourself/' Jill had both hands on the 
girl's arms, trying to pin them to her sides. Then, in one 
wild move, Jill swung with all her might, slapping GG once, 
twice, on the face. 

GG reeled sideways, sucking in her breath, grasping for 
the stanchion to keep her balance. Then she looked up at Jill, 
startled, quiet, and held her hand to her flaming cheek. She 
began to whimper like a small child. 

Jill's throat ached with a mixture of relief and pity. She 
had never struck anyone before. Somehow she managed to 
say, "Now get a towel and some cold water." 

GG nodded numbly, then filed past the men who stared 
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at her in disbelief. Was this the fearless, courageous Golden 
Girl? 

No one talked at all as Jill knelt beside the bleeding 
patient to determine the extent of his wounds. She let her 
breath out slowly, shakily, as she gently wiped away the 
oozing blood. Her panic changed to blessed relief when she 
found the fragment of razor blade the man had used. At last 
she could see what had happened. He had cupped the razor 
in one hand, and slowly, methodically, made tiny slits all 
the way from his shoulder to his wrist. All of this was ac- 
complished under the blanket so that no one could possibly 
see what he was up to. Technically it was a fake suicide at- 
tempt, an attention-seeking device. He was not critical., al- 
though he had lost a lot of blood and his color was very 
bad. 

"That wasn't a very nice thing for you to do," she scolded 
gently. 

His weak smile showed he was quite pleased with the re- 
sults of the show. He was getting attention. Lots of it. 

GG returned with the clean towels and a basin of water. 
Jill ordered her to get busy sponging the man off, while she 
prepared a transfusion. The blond girl was too petrified even 
to be sick to her stomach. Finally, when Jill had secured the 
needle in the patient's other arm and hung the bottle on the 
litter above, she checked GG's work. "That's fine," she said. 
"The bleeding has stopped. Here, help me with the dress- 
ings." . 

When that was finished, GG exchanged the blood-soaked 
blanket for a clean one and together they eased fresh linen 
underneath the man and tried to make him as comfortable 
as possible. Then, with a tired sigh, Jill straightened up and 
looked at her watch. "We should be landing in a few min- 
utes." 
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GG stared at the blood on her hands, at the patients sitting 
or lying on their litters, then at Jill. "What will happen to 
me now?" she asked in a voice so low that Jill could hardly 
hear, "Now that people know . . . now that you know how 
afraid I am . . . what will happen to me?" 

Jill saw that GG was still white as a sheet. "Come on, you'd 
better sit down before you faint/' She eased her into a seat 
and had her hang her head down between her knees for 
a few moments. Her arm crept around the girfs hunched, 
trembling shoulders. 

"Are you going to cry?" Jill asked. 

The blond head nodded and Jill handed her some tissues. 

Now that the emergency and hysterics were over, the pa- 
tients resumed their conversations, lit cigarettes or picked 
up magazines and tried to read. Bless them, Jill thought. 
Soldiers probably know more than anyone about human 
weaknesses and fear. They would try to forgive and forget 
GG's scene because, well, it could happen to anyone. How 
strong we all try to be, how brave we think we are until the 
test comes. Yes, Jill thought, only God knows how any 
of us would react. 

"There, is that better?" she asked as GG straightened up. 

"The feeling has passed/* She wiped her eyes and blew 
her nose. Then she looked at Jill. "I should say I am sorry 
again, and," she dropped her eyes and studied her folded 
hands, "of course I am. But this has taught me a lesson one 
that 111 never forget. It has taught me that I'm a nothing. I 
never have been anything and I never will be." 

"You are a talented writer," Jill said. 

"No. If I were talented I wouldn't have to be an actress 
to put my stories across/' Her voice sounded dead tired. "I 
wouldn't have to tear other people down so I would look 
good. I am a fake. I am not brave. You saw that just now/* 
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Jill was startled at this insight. It was almost as if she had 
read everyone's mind or heard them talking behind her back. 
"Why is success so terribly important to you?" Jill asked, not 
really expecting an answer. 

But GG grasped at the chance to talk about it. "I've often 
asked myself that same question. Perhaps if I'd had a 
mother, things would have been different, but mine died 
when I was a baby. My father blamed me for her death 
at least I thought he did. He wanted me to be a boy, so I 
was always trying to prove to him that a girl was just as good 
as a boy. Funny. . . ." She shook her head at the irony. "I 
never could do things as well as boys. I was terrible at sports. 
Dad never paid much attention to me until I started getting 
my name splashed around in newspapers and magazines." 

She brushed her hair back out of her face and took a deep 
breath. "Ill tell you something else too. I'd get so mad every 
time I'd overhear the men say how great you nurses were. 
They never said those things about me." 

"They would," Jill said slowly, "and everybody would 
like you if you would just do an honest job, the best way you 
knew how. I've learned a lot of things lately, about get- 
ting along, having faith in people, finding my place in the 
world. My place isn't a big one either. There are a lot of 
others just like me, but the place is mine, I've earned it, for 
better or for worse. And another thing," Jill continued, "if 
you have reason to like yourself, others will have reason to 
like you too. Does that make any sense?" 

GG sighed. "I reluctantly admit it does." 

The copilot tapped Jill on the shoulder. "We've picked up 
a good tail wind so we'll land ahead of schedule. How's 
everything going back here?" He looked at GG's tear-stained 
face and the blood on both girls' clothing. 

GG did not turn from his probing question. "I had 
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hysterics," she said simply. "In fact I was a mess, but really 
it was a ghastly experience." Her voice suddenly picked up 
and she started to wave her arm. Then, seeing Jill's expres- 
sion, lowered it again. "Ill see that you get a copy of my 
story on this. And I intend to tell the whole story." She 
smiled at Jill as she added, "For a change." 
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XIII 



BLACK CHRISTMAS in Korea Lad come and gone. 
The boys did not go home. Many of them had turkey and 
dressing in the mess halls that day. The Army, Navy and Air 
Force nurses wished their patients a Merry Christmas as they 
bandaged wounds, adjusted tourniquets, and started new 
transfusions. Aboard the hospital ships, Navy nurses deco- 
rated wards with toilet paper dyed red and green. Chaplains 
held Christmas devotionals while carols were sung accom- 
panied by small portable organs that were carried from 
ward to ward. Packages were opened ... a new tie, 
broken cookies, a mashed-up cake, a sweater . . . but no 
matter. They were from home. 

Many Koreans are Christians and they too celebrated 
Christmas. Some shared the GI fare. Others, who were lucky, 
dined on rice and kim chi y cabbage rolls prepared with hot 
red peppers, ginger, bits of apple or pine nut. Many Koreans 
sipped a stew consisting of ground-up pine needles, grasses 
and the bark of trees. 

General MacArthur had been relieved of his command of 
the UN forces and General Matthew Ridgeway opened up 
"Operation Killer" and "Operation Ripper/' The United Na- 
tions* forces were on the move again. 
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Jill and her roommate were getting dressed for another 
flight into Korea. "I can hardly believe you are leaving/' 
Jill said as she eyed the major's packed bags. "Til miss you." 

Major Galvin ran a brush through her thick, gray 
hair. "Don't try to get rid of me so soon. First we have to take 
that hop over to Pusan to get Tommy married off. Then 1*11 
be on my way to a soft teaching job it says here back at 
Gunter.* 7 

"We are lucky to have Captain Ray and Bud going over 
with us/' Jill said. 

"And don't forget about Jim/* Major Galvin said. "Yes, the 
whole gang will be there to see our girl married. You could 
almost say this trip is my swan song as well as hers." She 
stood quite still for a moment, then turned her back and 
looked out the window. "Now, I wonder why I said that/' 
Her hands were at her sides and Jill saw her fist clench, then 
relax. "After the wedding well part company. I will fly up 
to Tachikawa and from there to the States. You will bring 
your load back to Ashiya/* She turned slowly and looked at 
Jill. Then she walked over, opened her bag, and took out 
the framed Flight Nurse's Creed. "Here, you*d better keep 
this. I can get another where I'm going/" 

Jill shook her head protestingly. "You shouldn't part with 
it. I know how long you've carried it around with you/* 

The older woman nodded. "Yes, from the beginning. But 
I want you to have it. You see, I never had a daughter. If 
I did, I would want her to be just like you/' 

Jill felt her throat constrict with sadness at their parting, 
but she tried to remember the old saying in the service 
"You never say good-by to anyone because you'll meet again 
somewhere, sometime/* 

"I ... Ill treasure it always/* she managed to say. 

"Oh yes, and there is one more little item I want you to 
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have/' She reached in her pocket and drew out a small, flat 
piece of jade. "You didn't know about my lucky jade, did 

v> 

your 

Jill laughed nervously and shook her head. "No, but I am 
certainly not going to accept that from you." 

Major Galvin pressed it into her hand. "You'll be here, fly- 
ing into the war zone every day. Ill be back in the States, all 
safe and snug in my teaching job. Let my jade keep you com- 
pany. Please/' She looked at her watch. "Oh-oh, we'd best 
be heading for our trash carrier, I mean troop carrier. Oh, 
why do people give such terrible nicknames to things?" 

As they hurried across the field they heard the sounds of 
planes overhead. Both nurses stopped and gazed for a mo- 
ment at the spectacle of their own country's power, flying 
steadily, unwaveringly across the sky. Jill felt the short hairs 
on the back of her neck prickle with excitement as she saw 
the lead plane turn gracefully toward the west. White ribbons 
of vapor puffed softly like streamers of cotton against the 
clear sky, "Those saber jets are so sharp they could stab you 
if you turned your back on them/' Major Galvin said with a 
faint touch of disapproval. 

"But they are exciting," Jill said wonderingly. "Oh-oh, 
there's GG. Wonder where she's off to." 

Major Galvin waved to the blond newswoman. "Yoo hoo!" 
To Jill she said, "You never did tell me what happened on 
that flight from Hungnam. I've been dying to ask why GG 
suddenly changed. In fact, she's downright human these 
days." 

Jill smiled. "I sort of made a bargain with myself that I 
wouldn't say anything about it. You know, let bygones be 
bygones/' Jill had been relieved to have GG behaving herself, 
doing good instead of evil with her writing talents. Her story 



on medical care and Air Evac was destined to become a clas- 
sic because it was dramatic, moving and above all factual. 
It told how the most impressive thing about the war was 
not the shooting phase but the work that was going on be- 
tween all the services to save lives. She gave credit where 
credit was due, yet she was not maudlin. Her statistics 
showed that 16,429 sick and wounded had been moved by 
air in November. In December, 28,140. It was a real morale 
booster, not only to the medical people, but to all the fight- 
ing men. 

As GG ran over to talk with the nurses, her cameras dang- 
ling and her typewriter held tightly, she radiated happiness. 
"I'm up for an award for my reporting," she said breathlessly. 
"My stories are being taken seriously by important literary 
people." 

"Congratulations/ 7 Jill said with complete sincerity, "You 
really deserve credit for what you are doing these days. In- 
cidentally, I heard from my mother. That was a fine thing 
you did." The two girls looked at each other knowingly. GG 
had written a letter of apology to Senator Saunders. She tad 
also included a full account of Jill's mercy missions, which 
had made Jill's mother proud, or as she put it, fc . . , proud 
to the bursting point." 

"You're looking very fetching these days/' Major Galvin 
said, noticing the clean hair and face, the touch of pink lip- 
stick. She sniffed. And perfume! "One might think there was 
a man in your life." 

GG waved her arm to the sky and looked upward. "Oh, 
you are so right. Everything is different now. Love has found 
me." 

"Anybody we know?*' Jill asked, trying to hide her sur- 
prise. 

GG sighed dreamily. "Probably not. He's a correspondent 
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I've been fighting with for ages. Then suddenly one day he 
looked at me and said, GG, you are a beautiful woman/ 
And I said, "No I'm not' and he said "Yes you are.' Oh, it was 
the world's most beautiful fight but," she rolled her eyes 
ecstatically, <c he won." 

Both nurses laughed aloud. GG had certainly changed, but 
what a small shade of difference between wrong and right. 
The rascal would always be a ham, but now she was a de- 
lightful one. "Did you read about my latest stunt?" she 
asked. "Wasn't that a scream?" 

Jill nodded amusedly. "Where you sent your dispatches 
to Tokyo via carrier pigeon?" 

GG beamed. "Took them ten days. But really, Tm through 
with all that. Forever and ever. Yes, love is calling. All I 
want now is to get married and have millions and millions 
of babies." She gathered herself together. "Must catch a 
plane to fly to my beloved. Sayonara" 

"Whew!" Major Calvin said. "I hope that man knows what 
he*s getting into.' 9 

At the plane, Bud grinned, "All aboard for the Wedding 
Special/' 

"At least we're happy/' Jill said as she looked at the troops 
they would be flying over with. Some were fresh recruits 
from the States. Others were returning from R & R. "Is the 
plane all set for take-off?" she asked. 

"Yup. All medical supplies are aboard." 

Jill went up forward to say Hi to Captain Ray and Jim. 
"We're ready anytime the gooney bird is," she said, sticking 
her head up between the two pairs of shoulders. 

"Okay, little lady," Captain Ray said cheerily. "Be sure the 
seat belts are fastened. We've got a big load and I want 
them to hold still till we reach altitude." 
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"That means you, chubby/' Jim snapped. "Stay away 
from the tail of the plane. We can't afford the extra weight 
there." 

Jill had a sudden sensation that Jim was uneasy about the 
flight. It was something you didn't ask about, not at take-off 
time anyway. Afterward, when you were safely landed, you 
might laughingly admit having had a qualm or two. There 
had been an accident last week. Fortunately it was not an 
Air Evac plane loaded with patients, but the pilot had been 
killed. Before that, at Kiinpo airfield, a fighter plane, piloted 
by an ROK, had flashed in from the sky and crashed into a 
loaded Air Evac plane just as it was readying for take-off. 
Trouble seemed to come in three's, she remembered. 

But what awful thoughts to be having on such a lovely 
day. Wasn't this the Wedding Special? She felt for the jade 
charm in her pocket. Her thumb rubbed its cool smoothness. 

"You're just being cross because you have to go to a wed- 
ding," Jill said, hoping it were true. "You're mad because 
another man is fading into limbo." 

"Maybe you're right, chubby. But at least give me credit 
for being a brave coward." 

Back in the cabin the passengers fastened their seat belts 
and braced themselves for take-off. Jill heard the number- 1 
engine sputter, catch, and roar. In a few moments the prop 
on the other side turned, coughed, and raced with accelera- 
tion. The whole plane vibrated with the noise. Jill knew Cap- 
tain Ray and Jim were going through the check list. At last 
the plane began to move along, bouncing gently down to the 
end of the runway. 

"Back to the Land of the Morning Splendor," Jill said. 

"Ah yes, the Land of the Honey Buckets and A Frames," 
Major Calvin answered. 

At the end of the runway the plane stopped for an engine 
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run-up and bef ore-take-off check, Jill thought, We go through 
life walking on eggs and these precautions will keep the 
eggs from breaking. She looked at Bud. He was reading the 
Bonaparte Republican, or at least he was pretending to. As 
usual, he was chewing gum. This is just another flight, she 
told herself as she held tight to the armrest. 

Now they were picking up speed, tearing down the run- 
way past the familiar buildings on the airfield, and heading 
for the water's edge. The deafening noise and vibration 
sent chills up her spine as it had so many times before. This 
moment of take-off was always critical as thousands of 
pounds of loaded aircraft defied gravity and was lifted into 
the sky. It was a moment when every nerve of the giant bird 
seemed to tremble with the agonizing strain. She knew 
ground crews were watching anxiously and that fire and 
crash trucks were standing by until their charge was well on 
its way. 

Well, here we go, she thought wonderingly as she felt the 
thrill of leaving the ground and soaring into the air over 
the choppy water below. She had conquered motion sickness 
long ago, she was a veteran flyer, and she was proud of it. 
Her mind drifted to her friends who were in love, Tommy 
and GG. Were her feelings for Jim comparable? Would she 
ever stare dazedly into the sky and admit she was gone 
hook, line and sinker? She smiled to herself as she vis- 
ualized Jim's chores once they reached Pusan. He was to be 
best man, and would probably mutter in his beard about 
the poor dopes who fell prey to women's domination. 

How do you know when you care, really care about some- 
body enough to be well serious? She had read some place 
that one test was to ask yourself how life would be without 
that person. Life without Jim? She sat up straight, blinked 
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her eyes, and felt a strange wave of something or other 
sweeping over her. Life without Jim? She had only begun 
really living as a mature independent woman when she be- 
came an Air Evac nurse far away from home. He was a part 
of this life she loved so well. He understood because he was 
on the same team and had the same goals. But was there 
something about the man himself, personally, that was 
rather special? Yes, she reluctantly admitted. There most 
certainly was. 

She felt Major Galvin grab her arm tightly. "Look," she 
whispered hoarsely. "Look." 

From Jill's inside seat she saw past her friend, through the 
window . . . Fire! Black smoke and flames licked around 
the right engine and cowl flaps. Dear God, no! Her mind 
raced frantically, trying to think what could be done. Noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing, her brain replied. They were perhaps 
200 300 feet up, and out over the water. They were travel- 
ing about 120 miles per hour. Could Captain Ray turn 
around and go back? He was an excellent, experienced pilot. 
With one good engine he could get the gooney bird back. 

Her eyes widened as she waited and listened. The other 
engine ... it was backfiring and sputtering. The plane 
could not possibly gain altitude! What would happen now? 

The alarm bell? Would there be the six short blasts telling 
them to prepare for ditching? No, there was no time for that. 
Besides, passengers still had their seat belts fastened. One 
long ring prepare for impact would be useless too, and 
might even cause a panic. 

"How long?" she gasped to Major Galvin, trying not to 
raise her voice and alarm the others. How long would it be 
before they plowed into the water at 120 miles an hour? How 
long did this planeload of people have to live? 
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Site saw the older woman's strong, resolute face turn. 
"Thirty, maybe forty seconds/* 

Jill bit her lip and glanced at the others in the plane. They 
too had seen the fire, they knew they were going down, but 
there was no shouting or panic. They were too paralyzed to 
speak or even pray. Several men removed their glasses and 
padded their heads with pillows. Thank heavens there are 
no patients aboard. . . . 

Bud's eyes were as round as saucers, his Adam's apple was 
poised at midthroat. He had stopped chewing his gum. 

She thought of Captain Ray in the cockpit . . . his lovely 
wife, his children. She thought of Jim. 

Count them off, she told herself. Her teeth were clamped 
tight, the muscles of her jaw ached. One Mississippi, two 
Mississippi, three . . . she had always taken healthy engine 
sounds for granted. Now there was hideous sickening silence 
from the feathered, burning engine and sputtering from the 
sick one. Captain Ray would need that sick engine to get into 
the wind and try to land parallel to the water swells. With- 
out it he would chop down like a rock. Four Mississippi, five 
Mississippi. Her jaw quivered and her tongue felt like dry 
sandpaper against the roof of her mouth. She wasn't ready 
to die. 

Think! Think something important . . . pray. 

Six Mississippi, seven Mississippi. Flames and ugly black 
smoke fanned by the wind, billowed like a deathly shroud. 
Gasoline? Weight balance? Too late now . . . eight Missis- 
sippi, nine. Her heart pounded like a kettledrum at the base 
of her throat. Panic moved within her. Adrenalin-drenched, 
she stiffened. 

Explosions were almost continuous now. Flaps one-half 
down to approach. . . . 

The engineer came into the cabin. Dear God, this was it! 
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She did not close her eyes for the impact. 

Finally it came. A hard, jolting thump, thump, as the tail 
hit, then the body of the plane plowed into the rough water. 
She felt her head snap, like an apple cracking from its 
branch. There was a moment of silence and blackness. Out- 
side, all around, was water. . . . 

In a flash she was back with the living. "Unfasten your 
seat belts," she shouted. "Stand up and prepare to get out/' 

Major Galvin pressed a handkerchief to her mouth for 
a moment, then moved away quickly, passing out Mae West 
life jackets, slipping harnesses over shoulders, showing how 
to pull the cord that would inflate the yellow air pockets. The 
men had all had overwater briefings yet under pressure 
some men's memories did not function. But Jill was a nurse, 
a trained officer who was expected to know the ditching 
procedures and what to do to save lives during any emer- 
gency. 

The flight engineer had released the main cabin door. 
The waves were high and choppy. The water would be like 
ice. She swallowed hard as the life rafts were launched. 

"Slide or climb," Bud yelled. "Don't jump into the 
water." 

"But get out as quickly as you can," Jill added. 

How long would they have to get these men to safety be- 
fore the plane sank? Jill knew it could be anywhere from ten 
minutes to a day, depending on a million conditions. 

"Nurse, I can't swim," she heard dimly and was aghast 
at the terror on the countless faces of men who had to be 
gotten to safety. 

"You don't have to," she urged. "Paddle to the raft." 

"This is a fine how do you do," Major Galvin said. "My hair 
will be ruined for the wedding." 

Where were Captain Ray and Jim? Were they injured in 
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the cockpit, unable to get out? There was so much to do, so 
fast, so furiously. Yet she knew the vital importance of be- 
ing orderly. 

"We've got to move faster," the engineer called. Fire was 
drifting on the choppy surface of the water toward the es- 
cape exits. He knocked out the emergency-rescue windows 
over the wings. "Get the injured out." 

Several passengers had what appeared to be broken bones, 
or sprains and contusions. Jill saw Major Galvin slide out into 
the water and begin towing men to safety. 

In a moment, she would go herself because they would 
have to be boosted aboard the inflated rafts, carefully 
so as not to capsize them. She thanked God for her training 
now as crisis after crisis came up. Bud was already in the 
water, guiding the wet heads to the raft like a mother duck. 
There was yelling now, calling, counting their numbers, 
seeing that no one was missing. 

She saw one man flounder helplessly, choking for air as 
his head emerged. She slipped into the icy water, swam over, 
and grabbed him by the collar. "This way," she gasped as 
she tugged him along. 

One last check of the aircraft. By the time she returned, 
the water in the cabin was chest high. Pillows, blankets, lug- 
gage floated grotesquely. Ugly smoke billowed across the 
seats where they had sat only moments before. "Is any- 
body here?" she yelled, her throat burning from the salt 
water caught in her throat and the spray she had inhaled. 
She listened. There was no answer except the eerie gurgling 
water and the echo of her own voice. 

She slid into the water again and began paddling back 
to the rafts, still wondering about Captain Ray and Jim. Yes, 
there they were. They had managed to scramble through the 
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escape hatch up front and were now pushing their raft 
clear of the floundering plane. 

"I thought this was supposed to be a wedding flight, not a 
wetting one/' Jill jeered as she swain up to them. 

"Please, no static, chubby." Jim grinned with relief when 
he saw that she was safe. "Just do your bit. Gather up your 
chicks like a young heroine." 

Jill swam round and round, calling out, "Stay together in 
a bunch. Well get you out." 

On the big raft she saw Bud, chewing his gum again. 
Strange he hadn't swallowed it. He waved as he hauled men 
aboard and covered them with protective ponchos to keep 
out the wind's cold blasts. 

"Get the rafts away from the plane," she heard Captain 
Ray shout. She realized she too had better hoist herself 
aboard, now that the aircraft was settling itself lower and 
lower into the water. 

It wasn't until she got out of the water that she felt pain 
in her shoulder. Blood from her cut head dripped onto her 
face and she daubed at it with a dry dressing from the raft's 
kit. "There it goes!" The gooney bird's nose went down first, 
poised for a moment with its tail straight up in the air. Then 
it slipped silently into its ocean tomb. The fire was gone. 
Waves soon dissolved the oil streaks. It was as though the 
plane had never existed. Jill's eyes smarted. She had loved 
that plane. 

Rescue boats were on the way. She could see them in the 
distance cutting through the choppy water like sleek fish. 
She joined the cheering of the bedraggled group as the boats 
neared. 

Now she was counting noses again. Her heart thudded 
gratefully as she ticked them off. Yes, all present and ac- 
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counted for, including, she smiled to herself, Jim and 
Captain Ray. She laughed with near hysteria as she wiped 
the icy salt water from her eyes and nibbed at her tingling 
nose. "Bud, I think I'm getting seasick. I wish those rescue 
boats would hurry." 

"Yes, ma'ain. Boy, we're mighty lucky. Nobody's hurt too 
bad, 'cept maybe you." A wave crashed at the edge of the 
raft, sending spray high in the air. "That was some smooth 
ditching." 

Jill suddenly saw Bud's face stiffen with horror. He began 
looking, counting, pointing, his long, bony finger out- 
stretched. "My God ... my God , . . ma'am!" he choked. 

"What, Bud? What's the matter?" 

"Where's Major Galvin?" 

Jill whirled around, nearly falling into the water. She 
peered hard at the other group, cupped her hands to 
her mouth, and yelled, "Is Major Galvin with you?" 

The wind howled and the waves crashed about them. 
"No. Isn't she with you?" 

There was no one left in the water that any of them 
could see ... no bobbing head, no waving arm. Now they 
all called as loudly as they could, but there was no answer 
except the wind and the screeching sea gulls swooping over- 
head. 

As the rescue boats neared, Jill put her hand to her band- 
aged head. Nausea and sickness swept over her. Then black- 
ness. , . . 

Jill stared at the ceiling of her hospital room, the stark, 
white walls and the screen placed near ker bed. The rack that 
had held blood for her transfusion was pushed against the 
wall, and beside it stood an empty chair. She was alone. 
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The door opened slowly and Jim came in. He looked hag- 
gard, unshaven, as though he hadn't slept for a long, long 
time. 

"Chubby?" he whispered, taking her hand. "You're 
okay?" 

She nodded, unable to speak. 

"WeVe all been waiting around to see how you got along. 
They wouldn't let anyone in till now." 

"What about Major Galvin?" Jill's lips trembled as she 
said the name. "Did you find her?" 

"Yeah." His face was dark with sorrow. "We found her. 
She . . . she died of injuries." He stopped himself, turned, 
and took a drink of water. 

"Where? How?" Jill choked out. 

"She was in the water. The doctors say she might have 
made it if she hadn't taken care of the injured men." His 
fists clenched angrily. "If she'd only told somebody she 
was hurt . . . she knew it, didn't she, chubby? She was a 
nurse . . . she knew she was hurt bad." 

Jill swallowed hard and bit her lip. Tears flooded her eyes 
and she turned her face to the wall. "Yes, she knew . . . but 
she also knew the others were in her care. They came first." 

Neither of them spoke for quite a while. How long would 
it take to get over the loss of her dearest friend? Jill's own 
injuries would heal very soon; the doctor said she needed 
rest most of all. But the wound deep in her heart would last 
forever. She turned her head again and looked at the Flight 
Nurse's Creed that one of her friends had brought over from 
her room. There was the little piece of lucky jade too, tucked 
neatly beside it on the bedside table. 

"I have a surprise for you," Jim said. "But you have to 



promise to behave yourself and not spoil things/' He 
reached for the box of tissues. "Here, blow your nose." 

She turned away. "What if I don't want to behave myself? 
What if I'm tired of being strong?" Her voice caught in a sob. 
"I'm not like you men who just shrug your shoulders when 
their best buddy is killed." 

"Stop it, chubby. You know better than to say a thing like 
that.' 7 

"But I want to cry," she protested. "I loved her. She was 
the best friend I ever had, My heart is breaking. . . ." 

"I know," he said. "But she wouldn't want you to act like 
this. She wouldn't want you to grieve. She would want you 
to hurry up and get well because the war is still on/' He nar- 
rowed his eyes meaningfully. "We need you." 

"Yes, I know," she whispered. Her throat felt hollow and 
sore. "I ... Ill try/' 

"Good. Now blow your nose and I'll bring in your sur- 
prise/' He turned and went out. In a moment the door 
opened again. 

"Mother!" Jill cried out, "Oh, Mother, I must be dream- 
ing." She tried to raise up on her elbow. 

Senator Margaret Saunders ran over to the bed, bent 
down, and kissed her daughter. "My dear, my dear. Oh, I 
am so glad you are safe." 

"But how did you know about this? How could you have 
gotten here so soon?" 

Her mother laughed and put up her hand. "Hold it. Hold 
it" She pulled the chair up beside the bed and took her 
daughter's hand. "My darling, I was already in Tokyo for an 
important conference. I was going to surprise you at the 
ceremonies. . . /' Her gray eyes twinkled. "Oops, I wasn't 
supposed to tell." 
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"What ceremonies, Mother?" Jill asked. 

"Ah well, you might as well know. GG informed me that 
your eight hundred and first Medical Air Evacuation Squad- 
ron is being awarded the Distinguished Unit Citation. This 
of course negates those silly stories of GG*s, so that is prob- 
ably why she was so wild to let me know about it. I hate to 
say this, but it won't hurt my re-election chances to have a 
daughter like you." 

Jill's heart overflowed with pride. She blinked back tears 
of gratitude for having her mother with her to share this 
wonderful moment. 

Suddenly she knew why Jim had come in first to break 
the news of Major Galvin's death, and why he had insisted 
that she straighten up and get ahold of herself. She knew 
she must not cry or fall apart because this was the big test, 
the moment she would show her mother that she was no 
longer a child. She would show what flight nurses were made 
of. 

It would be the start of a whole new, rich relationship. 

"My dear, I am terribly sorry about the death of your 
friend. It must be dreadfully hard for you. I understand she 
is to be awarded the Air Medal posthumously." 

Jill felt a shiver run through her whole body. She wet her 
lips and took a deep breath. "She was a very gallant, wonder- 
ful woman." The words sounded hollow, cold and unfeeling. 
"The world is a better place because she lived in it." She 
could not say more. 

The senator looked at her daughter, puzzled at the ap- 
parent callousness. Then she nodded her head in under- 
standing. "I have always been proud of you, Jill, but I have 
never been quite so proud as I am this very minute." She 
leaned back in the chair and closed her eyes. Then she moved 
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her strong, slender fingers across her forehead. "I suppose 
you will be flying again . . . ?" 

"Yes, Mother. I will be flying whenever and wherever I 
am needed.'* She rolled over and touched her mother's hand. 
"This flight nursing is quite a job/* she said. "When the war 
is over, and when I have time, 111 sit down and tell you all 
about it* 
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